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The 'Jeep' Gladiator with 4 -wheel drive 

has twice the traction of ordinary pick-up trucks. 




Can you imagine a truck with 2 -wheel drive handling mud this deep? 



When a 'Jeep' Gladiator gets down on 
all fours, there isn't much in nature that 
can stand in its way. 

The 'Jeep' Gladiator with 4-wheel drive 
can get through stormy weather and 
rough terrain that would stop any con- 
ventional 2-wheel drive pick-up. That's 
because it has twice the traction. 'Jeep' 



Gladiators plow through snow, slush 
through mud, sail through downpours 
and give better control on ice. 

And because it is built to take it, a 
'Jeep' Gladiator is worth a mint when you 
get ready to sell it. It holds its value be- 
cause it stays versatile. 

Go to your 'Jeep' dealer and test drive 



a 'Jeep' Gladiator. Notice its passenger 
car smoothness. Then find a hill. A steep 
one. Try it halfway in 2-wheel drive. Now 
throw the 'Jeep' Gladiator in 4-wheel 
drive. And hang on. You'll know then what 
separates other pick-up trucks from the 
"Unstoppables." 



K At sen Jeep corporation yeabs 

TOLEDO \, OHIO 



New kind of pick-up truck 
for twice the traction. 

Jeep' Gladiator 
with 4-wheel drive. 



See 'Jeep' vehides in action on TV... "CBS Evening News With Walter Cronkite." 



Meet a low-pressure salesman. 

Turn him loose on 
your communications problems! 




He's a Bell System Communications 
Consultant ... a man with an unusual 
selling job, with unusual benefits for you. 

When he calls on you, he'll have one 
objective: to learn how communications 
are (or aren't) helping you. So he'll 
offer to make a thorough study of your 
business operations, without cost or obli- 
gation on your part. 

He'll do this because he must find a 
need for new communications before he 
can recommend them. He calls it "usage 
prospecting." Then he must be able to 
demonstrate clearly to you how new or 
improved services can save you time, 
reduce clerical detail, lower costs or 
otherwise sharpen your efficiency. 

If he can't do this, you can send him 
on his way. 

Doesn't it make good business sense 
to get together with this man . . , and 
take advantage of his analysis? 

To arrange a meeting, just call your 
Bell Telephone Business Office and ask 
for the services of a Communications 
Consultant. 

BELL SYSTEM 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and Associated Companies 
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WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 

New estimates for federal employment and payrolls ; what's 
ahead for college enrollment; milestone coming for income 

executive trends: Beat the manager shortage 

Companies faced with scarce supply of managerial talent 
can profit from these ideas; how to choose a fund-raiser 

Washington MOOD: Campaign will test judgment 

Some issues will be flimsy and many complicated problems 
can fall prey to broad-brush treatment in the heat of battle 

state of the NATION: Voting system's uncertainty 

Presidential elections will always be entirely unpredictable 
so long as they depend on electoral instead of popular vote 

What your city needs to grow 

This close look at two booming urban centers reports how, 
with business leaders' help, they are rebuilding profitably 

Test your political beliefs 

Two politically knowledgeable experts come up with a quiz 
designed to show how you stand as conservative or liberal 

SECOND HALF OF THE SIXTIES: 

Greater wage-price stability ahead 

Economists interviewed by Nation's Business are optimistic 
about future and our ability to cope with a rising cost trend 

How world trade will change 

Will American business win a rising share of international 
orders between now and 1970? Here's an informed answer 

Private spending strengthens prosperity 

Business investment in commercial and industrial building 
sets pace for a substantia] advancement in U. S. economy 



42 A LOOK AHEAD: Steel seeks new cost cuts 

Research under way to make steel more efficiently ; better 
machines will harvest food ; business helps to halt dropouts 



66 U.S. living standard leads world 

Factors that have put this country ahead are being studied 
all around the globe; here are some of the most important 

78 How to cope with problem executives 

Trouble at the top requires skilful handling because many 
who get there think they are an elite who can do no wrong 

84 Prober charges federal paperwork wastes money 

Congressional investigator finds waste, duplication, high 
cost to businesses in Uncle Sam's requirements for reports 

92 Make your meetings more worth while . 

Here's how you as a participant can contribute to business 
conferences by both listening alertly and speaking tactfully 

104 Fringe benefit costs head higher 

New study shows employees get more than $1 in hidden pay 
for every $4 in cash and the amount is still headed upward 

los New actions will ease government competition 

Efforts by Budget Bureau, key members of Congress show 
promise of curbing federal invasion of business functions 

116 U-2? 

Here's proof of how tough it can be to escape from federal 
surveillance if you accept subsidy money from Washington 
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This homely-looking machine 
may not be the fastest, but it's the 
most versatile copying equipment 
ever made. 



Xerox Standard Equipment won't 
win any beauty contests. (But who 
buys a machine for its looks?) 

And it's no speed demon. 
Though it takes only a lew minutes 
to copy almost anything with it. 

Its virtue: it lets you do more 
plain and fancy copying than any 
other copying device in the world. 

We say Xerox Standard 
Equipment makes it possible to 
copy on almost anything that will 
hold still, and we can prove it. 
Copy printing, drawings, photo- 
graphs, patterns, printed circuit 
diagrams, even three-dimensional 
objects. And it makes it possible 
to copy all of these on metal, paper, 
plastic, wood, flat or curved sur- 
faces. (Not on a pile rug, for ex- 
ample. But who wants to?) 

You can copy patterns onto 
cloth. Templates onto metal. 
Charts onto clear acetate for pro- 
jection. Even print on an egg. 




"Mighty Mouse," like main 
other cartoon characters, owes a 
lot to xerography. Using modified 
Xerox Standard Equipment, Terry- 
toons Division of CBS Films, Inc., 
copies original drawings on ace- 
tate "eels" from which the frames 
of the film are made. Other Tern - 
toon characters animated through 
the use of xerography are: Hector 
Heatheote. the Minute and a Half 
Man, Hashimoto-San, Luno the 



Soaring Stallion, and the fearless 
enforcer of the West, Deputy 
Dawg. 




This is a printed circuit board. 
Xerox Standard Equipment made 
it possible to copy the circuit on 
the copper surface. Next a chemi- 
cal bath etched away the copper 
except under the lines. And there's 
a printed circuit. One company 
cut production time (including 
drawing and checking) for proto- 
type printed circuits by three 
weeks. 




images toa wiggly surface like this. 




People who want to transfer 
images to uneven surfaces can get 
a lot of use out of Xerox Standard 
Equipment. 
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Fabric designers can copy 
their designs directly onto cloth. 
Much faster than any other 
method. And cheaper. 



We couldn't resist it: 



Of course, thousands of peo- 
ple still use Xerox Standard Equip'- 
ment to make paper or metal offset 
masters. Some have been doing it 
for 13 years. There are faster ways 
to make offset masters, but none 
make a better master. A paper 
xeromaster is good for 20,000 or 
more copies. ( We know a guy who 
made 40,000. ) Why make two or 
more ordinary ones when one xero- 
master will do? 

This takes more than a min- 
ute. About 3 minutes. And some 
care. But it demonstrates a point. 
Xerox makes it possible to transfer 



\ER0X 



It was easy. 

When we say Xerox Standard 
Equipment is the most versatile 
way to copy ever made, we mean 
the most versatile. 

We can prove it. Ask your 
Xerox salesman to demonstrate. 

Xerox Corporation, Rochester, 
New York 14603. Branch offices in 
principal U.S. cities. 

C IN* OA; »E"0« OF CANADA UMITtO, TOMOHTO. OVKRStASi 
»AN« ICHOI CO, 110., LONDON; ruji-MNOA CO, LTD.. 
TOKYO. BOTH JOINTLY (JWNIO WITH NANK ORdANItATlON, LTD. 

Xerox Standard Equipment 
tlie most versatile way to copy. 



See General Eisenhower. Senators Humphrey ir En- in mi A/if -7 V and XEROX cont ention and election night coverage. 




in truck tires... 

COME A LITTLE CLOSER 

When you get right down to it. you'll see there's a big difference in truck tires. The 
biggest difference is in Firestone's Transport- 1 00! Here's why: 

• A flatter crown puts 12% more rubber on the road than other 100-Ievel tires. 

• Deeper tread grooves give 2H% more traction when new. (47% more when half worn.) 

• An exclusive shoulder design helps dissipate heat. 

• Special Tread base construction puts insulating rubber between the tread and cord 
body for up to 40 degrees cooler operation. 

• Sup-R-Tuf. Firestone's new extra-mileage rubber, gives you more miles of service. 
Always specify Firestone tires when you buy new trucks or trailers. And remember 
. . . Firestone is your symbol of quality and service. T™n«i»it-i<». sub-r T U f-n™.u»»T.i«.-. 

MEMBER . flgj^ AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATION 
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Prosperity without inflation. That's pros 
pect for years through 70— as seen by busi- 
nessmen and economists quizzed by Nation's 
Business (see page 36). 

They anticipate moderate price increases. 

Wages will be going up about the same as in 
years just past. 

All predict broad-based economic growth— 
though mild business dip is possibility for late 
'65 or early '66. 

Sample views of future: 

Martin R. Gainsbrugh, vice president of Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, thinks pub 
lie pressure will help hold wages in line with 
productivity gains. 

Ira T. Ellis of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
looks for hourly pay to go up about three per 
cent a year. 

J. Howard Craven, vice president and chief 
economist at Bank of America, San Francisco, 
anticipates no threat of serious inflation for 
next several years. 



More plant expansion 
coming next year 

In Billions 

$50 I 1— 1 r- 




1962 1963 1964 1965 
Spending for new plant* and equipment <** t,ma "" 1 > 



Businessmen back boom with company 
bucks— 44 billion of them being invested in new 
plants and equipment this year. 

Many companies finalize next year's spend- 
ing plans this month and next. 



Early indications show total investment for 
'65 in range of $47 billion. 

Looking at longer period ahead, Wash- 
ington economist Robinson Newcomb predicts 
spending will go up sharply by end of decade. 

He looks for 40 to 50 per cent rise. 

This means $1 billion a month will be going 
into new commercial and industrial buildings- 
equipment extra— as prosperous 1970's get 
under way. (See page 40.) 

As for industrial equipment, can't tell that 
far ahead what it'll be or what it'll cost. 

Milestone for personal income is com- 
ing up. 

It'll soon reach round number $500 billion 
annual rate. 

Watch for Washington announcement soon. 

Wage and salary payments keep rising. 

Other kinds of income trend likewise. 

Business and professional income was never 
higher. 

Farm income, previously lagging, shows new 
hint of rise ahead. 

Dividend payments— this month— reach peak 
$20 billion annual rate. 

Rainy-day money piles up. 

Americans set aside $8.20 out of each $100 
in pay envelope. 

Compares with $6.80 last year. 

This adds up to big dollars. 

It means money is being saved at rate of 
more than $35 billion this year. 

That's $8 billion above sum saved last year. 

Implications for business: 

High savings rate, Washington economists 
point out, builds up funds for future down pay- 
ments on big-ticket items. 

This foreshadows continuing good volume for 
durable-goods industries. 

Furniture, household fixtures and equipment. 
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for example, as well as autos, should continue 
to do well during fall and winter. 

New York Federal Reserve Bank comments: 
"The increases in disposable income stem- 
ming from the tax cut can certainly be expected 
to exert long-run support for consumer spend- 
ing. . . . Consumer buying plans remain strong 
and record levels of expenditures on durables, 
most volatile component of the consumer bud- 
get, indicate a continued willingness to spend." 

Prospects for foreign trade: Gright's the 
word. 

We're selling about $25 billion of goods 
abroad this year. 

Volume will rise to estimated $40 billion by 
70 (see page 38). 

Industrial machinery currently leads most- 
wanted items from U. S. 

Annual sales exceed $3 billion. 

Other leaders in foreign sales: 

Grains and preparations— more than $2 bil- 
lion yearly volume. 

Aircraft and parts— about $1.5 billion. 

Autos and trucks— neighborhood of $1.4 bil- 
lion. 

Electrical machinery— $1.3 billion. 
Chemical specialities— more than $750 mil- 
lion a year. 

Nonferrous metals— $600 million. 
Raw cotton— about $550 million. 
Tobacco— roughly $500 million. 
Petroleum and products— some $450 million. 

Know which states export most? 

New listing is due about January. Survey 
under way now. 

Census Bureau is canvassing 14,000 manu- 
facturing firms for U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

Here are some early guesstimates: 
At least eight states— maybe 10— will show 
foreign sales of $1 billion or more. 



Two do $2 billion foreign business. 
Two more are close behind. 
Possible line-up in order of volume: 
New York, Illinois. California, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, New Jersey, Texas. 

Also among top states in foreign volume: 
Washington, Indiana, Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin, North Carolina, Connecticut, Virginia- 
all selling more than $400 million of goods a 
year in world market. 



University enrollment 
to top 4.8 million 



School Year In millions of students 




College classrooms bulge with largest en 
rollment ever. 

More than 4.8 million young people begin 
classes this month. 

That's just beginning. 

Thousands more will enroll by second term 
or semester. 

Enrollment a year from now will jump even 
more. 

Here's sample of what's ahead: 

Number of 18 and 19 year olds will grow by 
a third during next three years. 

Compares with 13 per cent expansion of age 
group during three years past. 

In addition, larger proportion go to college- 
swelling enrollment to estimated 8.6 million by 
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Personal note: For your youngster entering 
college this fall you can expect to spend be- 
tween $2,000 and $2,500. 

Averages a little more for girls, less for boys. 

Government survey indicates: 

Tuition, fees, board, room will cost close to 
$1,500— national average— for two semesters 
ahead. 

Clothing, transportation, books, supplies, 
recreation, incidentals will cost another $500 
to $1,000. 

To figure future cost, add about five per cent 
per year. 

You can spend less if your youngster attends 
public university in your state. 

Trend is to jack up tuition charges to out-of- 
state students. 

Government survey finds more states in next 
few years may try to discourage students from 
other states. 

A few already do. 

Pay for nonwork: Runs to a dollar for each 
four in pay envelope. 

That's finding of new survey of fringe bene- 
fits by Chamber of Commerce of U. S. 

All adds up to big money— $75 billion yearly 
-and headed higher (see page 104). 

Look for drop in jobless number next 
month. 

Rate of unemployment currently is lowest in 
four years. But number not working is still 
above 3.8 million. It's expected to drop below 
3,5 million in October. 

Government employment drifts lower 

—as planned. 

But payroll zooms. 

Job facts: Federal civilian employment is 
lower than year ago— though not much lower. 

And it's nearly 100,000 more people than 
Uncle Sam had on payroll four years ago. 



Future: Ceiling on government positions is 
set 35,000 higher for year ahead than actual 
employment now. 

Budget Bureau watchdogs actual employ- 
ment, holds taut leash on agencies to assure 
average employment follows ceiling guideline 
as jobs become vacant. 

But payroll goes up anyway. 

Perspective: Total civilian payroll this year is 
running about $900 million above past year. 

Similar increase is coming for year ahead. 

It'll be more if ceiling doesn't hold. 



Government payroll 
continues to rise 

In Billion* t~ 





1963 1964 
Civilian employees only 



1965 
(estimated) 



Military payroll costs also run higher. 

Expenditures for paying men in uniform ran 
$8.2 billion last year. 

It's up to $8.8 billion now. 

It'll be an estimated $9.4 billion for year 
ahead. 

What your tax dollars don't buy: 

Peace Corps in Washington has use of auto 
not purchased with government funds. 

Government could buy four of these cars with 
taxpayer funds it takes to provide one federal 
official one air conditioned, phone-equipped 
limousine with driver for one year. 
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Business opinion: 



Share the next 

20 years of 
growth forecast 
for the Middle 
of Marketin g 
America! 

Exhaustive Batteiie Memorial 
Institute study highlights long- 
range business and industrial 

growth opportunities in 
Columbus and Southern Ohio I 

Project your growth planning into the 
27-county area of Ohio expected to in- 
crease 50% in population by 1985! For- 
ward-looking research points up mar- 
keting opportunities in the diversified 
economy led by dynamic Columbus! Get 
your free copy of 58-page summary re- 
port with detailed and objective analysis 
of growth potential for new and expand- 
ing manufacturing, services, recreation, 
other major land-use activities! 



Let Bill Welch give 
you the facts from 
this important study 
... in confidence 



Our Director of Area 
Development will send 
you the dividends of a 
significant investment in 
documented long-range 
research. No cost or 
obligation, of course. 
Call Bill at 
Area Code 614 
228-6411, or send the 
coupon below. 



r 



Mr W C. Welch 
Columbus & Southern 
Ohio Electric Company * 
215 N. Front St.. Oapl NB-S 
Columbus. Ohio 43215 

Please send me free 58-page report 
detailing long-range growth potential in 
the Middle of Marketing America. 



Name 
Firm__ 



Address 
City 



State 



-Zip 



i 



Tax changes would 
help make jobs 




The war ON poverty program 
may be an important vehicle for 
relieving human suffering and 
strengthening the stability of our 
democracy. Obviously, however, the 
most effective way to deal with pov- 
erty is by providing gainful em- 
ployment to the unemployed, pref- 
erably by the private sector of our 
economy. Private industry's partic- 
ipation will assure economically pro- 
ductive utilization of idle man- 
power capacity in the indefinite 
future and at the same time create 
taxpaying wage-earners to help 
support the necessarily high cost of 
democratic government. 

One of the greatest incentives to 
motivate business to re-evaluate its 
plans, to lunge forward to new 
horizons and to create new employ- 
ment opportunities is income tax 
considerations. As long as income 
tax continues to be the single 
largest cost of doing business, pru- 
dent businessmen will mold their 
business decisions in a manner 
which will give them the most ad- 
vantageous tax posture. 

Now, while the antipoverty plan- 
ning is so much with us, is the 
time to encourage the development 
of income tax incentives to busi- 
ness, in order to enlist its partici- 
pation in the poverty puncturing 
program. It seems to me that busi- 
ness would respond quickly and ef- 
fectively if some tax credits were 
provided for such things as: 

1. Cost of hiring and retraining 
presently technological unemploy- 
ables. 

2. Differential between minimum 
wage rates and the actual produc- 
tivity of inexperienced new em- 
ployees. 

3. Cost of locating industrial fa- 
cilities in the heart of Appalachia 
and other major, basic poverty 
areas. 

4. Costs of any new, imaginative 
programs by individual companies 
which would effectively contribute 
inwards re-turning certain numbers 
of technological unemployables into 



the stream of the economic life of 
our country. 

DAVID F. LINOWES 

New York. N. Y. 

Labor support varies 

In the interview on trade union 
political activity [August] I stated 
that Sen. Clifford Case I Republican. 
New Jersey) and Sen. Margaret 
Chase Smith (Republican, Maine) 
had been supported by COPE or- 
ganizations in their states. 

What I intended to say was that 
some segments of organized labor in 
Maine had supported Senator Smith, 
and some segments in New Jersey 
had supported Senator Case. 

ALEXANDER E. BARKAN 

National director 
AFL-CIO Committee on Po- 
litical Education 

► editor's note: The same is 
true of Senate Republicans Jacob ./. 
Javiis and Kenneth B. Keating of 
New York- and Thomas H. Kuchel of 
Calif m-nia, mentioned with Senators 
Case and Smith. They have had 
some union support, but not from 
COPE in a general election. 

Right and wrong 

I found "When It's Right to be 
Wrong" | June J to be very thought- 
provoking and would like to pass 
it around to my associates. 

R. B. MUELLER 
SUifl vice president 
Flight op-rut lun.M 
Tniim World Airlines. Inc 
New Yoik. N. Y. 

Actions can deceive 

In your "bossmanship" quiz, 
Executive Trends [July], the an- 
swer to question two correctly 
states that we cannot rate an em- 
ployee's loyalty on lip service-but 
that is not the answer for the en- 
tire question. The True-False 
statement was: You can always tell 
if a man is loyal by the way he 
talks and acts. 

The accepted keystone of em- 
ployee merit rating is performance. 
Primarily, we want any employee 
to be evaluated on what he does, 
(i.e. his acts and behavior). 

Such phrasing of u question is a 
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Why does the Goodyear 
Super Hi-Miler outwear any 
other truck tire of its kind? 




Because each square inch carries a lighter load 



It's as simple as that. 

The Goodyear Super Hi-Miler puts more rubber on the 
road than any other truck tire in its class. So each square 
inch of tread has a lighter load to carry . . . and lasts much 
longer. 

The tread is made up of solid continuous ribs. No 
checkerboard" of little segments to chunk or squirm. 
And it's made with Tufsyn-toughest, longest-wearing 
rubber ever used in Goodyear tires. 

Runs up to 25 cooler, too! 
The Super Hi-Miler tread is actually made of two kinds 
of rubber. Outside, an abrasion-resistant tread ; inside, 
softer, more resilient rubber that absorbs flexing and 




creates less heat-building friction. 

This, plus a new specially grooved shoulder design, 
keeps Super Hi-Miler running up to 25" cooler, mile after 
pounding mile. 

You get extra traction, more recaps, even a lower- 
pitched sound at high speeds. 

Mileage-stretching features like these make sense for 
your fleet. Buy Super Hi-Miler for your trucks and 
specify them when you order new equipment. Goodyear, 
Truck Tires, Akron, Ohio 44316. 

Another reason why more truck manufacturers, more fleet 
owners choose Super Hi-Miler. 

HIMTIo, Tufiyn-T M.'t Th« GoodvMt llr» « Oubtxr Comoony, Akron. Ohio 



good/Vear 




Lei us mind your store. You can save 15% I 

Do you carry four or five insurance policies on your store? Today you can 
get the same coverage in a single Travelers Storeowners Policy and save 
as much as 15%. 

This single Travelers policy covers fire, windstorm, damaged stock and 
fixtures. It can even make up for the net profits you lose during repairs. 
Accidents in your store are covered, too, and so are accidents caused by 
items you've sold. You can also include burglary and robbery coverage. 

This money-saving Storeowners Policy was originated by The Travelers. 
It's available in all but a few states right now. And you can pay for it by 
the month if you wish. 

You get ajj kinds of business insurance under the Travelers umbrella. 
Call your Travelers agent or your insurance broker. 



The TRAVELERS INSURANCE Companies 



COhNtCTiCUT 



Business opinion 



disservice, admittedly unintention- 
al, to the operating personnel ad- 
ministrator who maintains a realis- 
tic, workable day-to-day relation- 
ship with first-line supervision. 

MARTIN ELLENRERC1 
Personnel & industrial relations director 
S & S Corrugated Paper Machinery Cto., Inc. 
Brooklyn N. Y. 

► An employee's acta, as irell as It is 
it'ords, can be manipulated to coyi- 
ceal disloyalty. An effective admin- 
istrator must distinguish between 
false and genuine acts of loyalty. 

What wheat costs 

I have just read the letter to you 
from Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville L. Freeman | August], which 
says: "If prices of flour and bread 
are raised, factors other than the 
price of wheat will be the chief 
cause. The price of wheat to mill- 
ers during the crop year 1964-65. 
including the cost of certificates, is 
expected by (lie department to be 
about the same as during Hie crop 
year 19(52-63 when the national 
price support level was also $2 a 
bushel." 

I don't wish to discuss the pos- 
sible increase in the price of bread, 
but can definitely point out that 
there has been and undoubtedly will 
continue to be an increase in the 
price of flour simply because the 
cost of wheat to the miller is high- 
er than it was a year ago. 

This is a matter of simple arith- 
metic, regardless of what the Sec- 
retary says. Secretary Freeman has 
been abusing millers for advancing 
flour prices, conveniently overlook- 
ing the facts that justified the 
trade action. 

The 196-1 crop wheat loan is at 
a national average of $1.30 on 
farms. To this add the 70 cents per 
bushel that the miller must pay to 
the department to mill this wheat 
and you will have a price of $2 per 
bushel. Last year the 1963 crop 
wheat loan stood at $1.82 on the 
farm, which thus immediately 
shows an 18-cent per bushel in- 
crease in the cost of wheat this 
year over last. 

I f it requires 2.4 bushels of 
wheat to make a hundredweight of 
Hour you have an increase there in 
the flour price of .432 cent per 
pound. This is pretty much the ac- 
tual figure as of now. 

JOHN R. COOPER 
Uie.mlvr vice pie-Hnl' in 
The O. A. Coopei Co. 
Iluml'.'l.li, Neli 
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How long would it take us to show you the advantages 
of the new 315 RMC Rod Memory Computer? 



About 800 billionths of a second. 

Because its entire main memory is 
made up of thin wire rods plated with 
a magnetic thin film that permits 
cycle speeds of 800 nanoseconds 
(800 billionths of a second). That 
memory, incidentally, has a capacity 
of up to 240,000 digits. 

Also available for this new315 RMC 
— and all 315's — is a new line of 
faster and more efficient peripherals, 
such as: speedier tape drives (66 KC 
conversion of data from other com- 
puters and 120 KC for direct process- 
ing); a 1000 line-perminute printer; 
a 250-cpm card punch; a data com- 
munications controller for "on-line" 
applications; built-in floating point 
arithmetic; new high capacity CRAM 
III (Card Random Access Memory) 
that has up to 16,000,000 charac- 
ters of random access storage in 
each CRAM cartridge. 

The 315 RMC is completely com- 
patible with all existing 315 periph- 
eral equipment, Alt 315 programs 
and software, including NEAT, COBOL 
and the recently announced program 
generator BEST may be run-as is. 

Deliveries begin in mid-65. For 
more information about the versatile 
315 family of computers (and, espe- 
cially, the new 315 RMC), call your 
local NCR office. Or, write to NCR 
Dayton, Ohio 45409. 
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NCR 





BE SURE TO VISIT THE NCR PAVILION AT THE N.Y. WORLD'S FAIR 




THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 



Get Rid of 
Desk Clutter 




THIS EASY WAY 




It's amazing how all time-wasting 
clutter disappears from desk tops 
and desk drawers . . . this easy way. 

In Shaw-Walker Clutter-Proof* 
Desks the drawers have in-built 
space for everything you use— even 
letter trays and wastebasket. 

No other desks are so beautiful 
and efficient . . . Ask us to prove it. 
Phone your Shaw-Walkerman. Or 
write for brochure of Shaw- Walker 
"Clutter-Proof* Desks." 

S haw-Walker 

Lirgtst Exclusive Makers of Office equipment 
Muskegon 73, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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Executive 
Trends 



• Beat the manager shortage 
• Hints on fund-raising 
• They're studying bizarre bosses 



With executives now in record-high 
demand, some companies face the 
problem of getting work done with 
fewer managers than they need or 
can acquire. 

If the problem is wholly one of 
quantity, then the outlook is indeed 
unsettling. One recent authoritative 
measurement of demand for man- 
agers showed major increases in 
five of seven functional categories. 
Only in two fields, defense engi- 
neering and science and finance, 
was declining demand reported. 

That there is a need for more 
and hetter executives is indisputa- 
ble. The economy continues to ex- 
pand. Companies continue to grow. 
Men retire. New products, new 
markets, new competition exert re- 
lentless pressure on corporate re- 
sources. 

Yet to measure the quantity of 
manpower available is to tell only 
part of the story. Quality perform- 
ance by managers in your firm, or 
any business, can offset numerical 
shortages— at least up to a point. 



Companies are employing various 
strategies to counteract the scarcity 
of managers. 

Emphasis on higher quality work 
by executives on hand is but one 
countermeasure. 

Another, gaining in popularity, is 
farming out specialized tasks to 
consultants. Product planning is an 
example here. 

Kenneth Van Dyck, president of 
a product design and development 
firm, reports that more product 
planning consultants are being en- 
listed for ground-up assignments in 
companies which find it difficult to 



obtain the services of topflight mar- 
kef ing men. 

Other firms are dusting off ex- 
ecutive development programs dis- 
carded some years ago because they 
were frill-laden. Now, after stream- 
lining the programs, they are using 
them to strengthen in-house capa- 
bilities. Still other businesses are 
calling on their available execu 
tives to assume more job responsi- 
bilities another way of getting 
around scarcity. 

Forecast: The managerial short- 
age means you can expect to work 
harder in the years just ahead. For 
men with the potential to grow, 
the scarcity problem will open un- 
usually bright avenues for advance- 
ment. 



If your company is getting ready to 
set up a charitable fund-raising 
team, here are some pointers: 

1. Put a man in charge who is 
recognized in the organization as 
an outgoing and generous individ- 
ual. The leader of a charity cam- 
paign should be one who presents 
a model of giving to other indi 
viduals. 

2. Keep donation pressure informal. 
The company itself should not try 
to dictate the amount employees 
give; peer pressure— the influence 
which men and women working at 
roughly the same level have on 
each other— will do this job for you. 

These are among suggestions on 
fund-raising offered by Dr. Morti- 
mer Feinberg. psychologist and as- 
sociate professor at the Baruch 
School of Business, City College of 
New York. His research shows pco- 
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You can't buy pension plans off a rack. 



You can't wear somebody else's suit, 
and somebody else's pension setup 
won't solve your problems. -Somony 
tailors a pension plan to suit your own 
special needs. - We're not "pushing" 
anything. We don't have to. For mony 
offers a wide range of plans. Conven- 
tional group annuities. Deposit con- 



tracts. And multiprotection plans that 
give great flexibility. ■ mony also has 
individual policies for pension fund- 
ing. Retirement annuities, endow- 
ments, and ordinary life with side 
fund. ■ Tell us your needs. Call your 
local MONY office or write: Pension 



Insurance Company Of New York, 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

MONY 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 
Plans, Dept. NB 94. The Mutual Life When it comes to employee benefits... MONY KNOWS 



How do you put 

calculating errors 
out of business? 
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Velly simple. 



Victor printing calculators reduce 
errors with abacus-like simplicity. 
They attack errors where they 
occur most frequently: when enter- 
ing figures and when reading the 
answer. Victor's keyboard operates 
the same way as a 10-key adding 
machine. The tape prints easy-to- 
read answers with true mathemati- 
cal symbols. Ask your Victor repre- 
sentative for a demonstration ... no 
obligation. Velly wise thing to do. 

Put error* out of business 

VI 



VICTOR • 3900 N. Rockwell Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60618 

Send me a "problem solver' - prepared 
especially for my type of business. 

Manufacturers 

Wholesalers 



Contractors 
Financial 
Insurance 
□ Retailers 
O Other. 
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EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 



pie never give for only one reason, 
and that the reasons for giving are 
rarely voluntary. With some peo- 
ple, it is a matter of sheer social 
pressure, an assuagement of guilt 
feelings, a gesture of gratitude or 
strong belief in a cause. Other 
forces operate, too. 

"You must believe in a charity 
before you can try to persuade oth- 
ers," Dr. Feinberg asserts. "Your 
own enthusiasm is the best emo- 
tional lubricant, making it easy to 
help others part with their own 
time and money." 



What's the most bizarre thing your 
boss ever did on the job? 

Business, government and mili- 
tary officials were asked that ques- 
tion by a survey in Washington. 

Here are some of the replies: 

"Staff arranged in-plant birthday 
party with cake for an administra- 
tive officer. He saw it and put his 
fist into it." 

"Possibly one of the worst prac- 
tices was washing his underwear 
and hanging it in the office win- 
dow." 

The comments turned up in re- 
search directed by Professor David 
S. Brown of The George Washing- 
ton University. His study covered 
"Subordinates' Views of Ineffective 
Executive Behavior." 



Everybody will be getting into the 
marketing act in the next few years. 

That's how one expert, Robert A. 
Whitney, sizes up trends in this 
vital area of business activity. 

Mr. Whitney is head of the Man- 
agement and Marketing Institute, 
New York. He predicts that the 
period 1965-11)7(1 will find more and 
more companies building sales and 
marketing savvy into other depart- 
ments credit, billing, production 
and all the rest. 

This will come, Mr. Whitney 
reasons, because quality differences 
in many product lines are becom- 
ing less distinguishable. As that 
happens, he says, companies will 
scramble for customer favor by 
pulling out all the stops in the hu- 
man relations of marketing: Know 
ing the right people. Cultivating 
friendships. Providing prompt, effi 
cient. courteous service. 

Here are other predictions he 
makes: 

A growing number of companies 
(continued on page 21) 




Azure blue STEELOX wall panels and white window wall units are typical of the pleasing ap- 
pearance you get with an Armco Building. This 28,800-square-foot plant is at Muscatine, Iowa. 



Another Armco Building— Another Proud Owner 



When the owners of Muscatine Pearl Works rebuilt after a recent 
fire, a 120- by 240-foot Armco Building was selected to house 
their new button-making facilities and office. 

According to Richard C. Hines, vice-president and general man- 
ager, the Armco Building not only meets their requirements for 
top production efficiency but assures lasting good looks. 

Unique STEELOX® covering material — featuring a choice of 
factory-applied colors — puts Armco Steel Buildings in a class 
of their own. An attractive design in enduring steel keeps an 
owner proud during years of maintenance-free service. 

If you would like complete information on Armco Buildings for 
your business, call (he nearest Armco Dealer or send the coupon. 
Metal Products Division, Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 



Metal Product* Division, Armco Steel Corporation 
Dept. M 1844, P. 0. Bon 800, Middletown, Ohio 45042 

Please send me facts about an Armco Building for 



the fallowing use: 



TELIPHONl MUMBUI 



ARMCO Metal Products Division 
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microf ilmer so flexible 
you can design it yourself 

The new Recordak Reliant "300" Microfilmer has the unique ability 
of being adaptable to your current and future requirements. Optional 
accessories let you "design" the microfilmer yourself. There's an 
automatic feeder; an automatic endorser; additional film units; and a 
Recordak exclusive, the Kodamatic Indexer. You buy only those acces- 
sories you require, and they pay forthemselves in time and work saved. 

The Reliant "300" Microfilmer photographs documents (both sides 
simultaneously, if you wish) in short order, returns them in the same 
order they're fed into the microfilmer. Accepts letters, checks, and 
any other documents up to 9Vz inches wide. You'll find that operation 
is simple and smooth, photographic quality is crisp and clear. 

The compact, versatile Reliant "300" is the microfilmer that is des- 
tined to convince thousands of companies to get into microfilming. 
For the advantages of microfilming — in time and space saving and in 
record security — are well-known. But up till now you haven't seen a 
microfilmer so low in cost, yet so completely prepared to meet your 
individual needs. And as your company grows, your Reliant "300" 
can grow with it. 

Your Recordak Systems Man will be glad to give you further informa- 
tion on the brilliantly engineered, ruggedly built, distinctively styled 
Reliant "300." Or write for a free folder to Recordak Corporation, 
Dept. c-9, 770 Broadway, New York 10003. 

(Subsidiary of Batlman Kodak Company) 

first and foremost 
in microfilming since 1928 

IN CANADA — Rtcordok of Canada ltd., Toronto 




insures shoes - and ships— and 



insurance Company of North America insures every- 
thing. Well, almost. That's because we're so inventive. 
In 1957, for example, we invented a new kind of insurance 
policy that revolutionized business protection. We called 
it the Golden Package. Originally designed for one par- 
ticular field, it proved so popular that we have created 
Golden Packages for many other businesses as well. 

The reason for its popularity is that the INA Golden 
Package combines many different kinds of coverage in one 



tidy policy, eliminating duplication, lowering premiums 
The point of all this is that if INA doesn't happen to 

have a Golden Package for you, chances are that we can 

invent one. (We invented ourselves in 1792.) We also have 

the resources: More than $l'/z billion. 

Your INA man knows all about Golden Packages. He's 

listed in the Yellow Pages. Give him a call. Be sure, 

insure with INA. Insurance Company of North America. 

World Headquarters: Philadelphia. 
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EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

will do more of their market /sales 
planning farther in advance; in- 
stead of a generalized market plan, 
they will rely more on plans which 
pinpoint specific products and mar- 
kets most likely to yield a profit- 
able return. 

You'll see more training of mar- 
keting personnel, particularly field 
supervisors. "Better supervision is 
the only sure way to trim the tra- 
ditionally high rates of turnover— 
and hence, cost-in selling," Mr. 
Whitney contends. 

Advertising budgets will be 
planned months earlier than is gen- 
erally the case now. 

Computers will handle more of 
some elements of marketing-sales 
forecasting, quota determination, 
territory analysis- but human rela- 
tions will, at the same time, be- 
come more, not less, important. 

For more on business in the last 
half of the 1960's, see articles start- 
ing on page 36. 



You may have heard this statement: 
Training programs won't succeed 
unless they have the backing of 
top management." 

The reasoning runs that unless 
chief executives take a direct in- 
terest and even participate in pro- 
grams for developing managers the 
programs will amount to little more 
than time-consuming exercises. 

A soon-to-be-published study in- 
dites that in many companies, 
particularly smaller ones, manage- 
ment training courses are not getting 
vigorous top management endorse- 
ment. 

The study was prepared by the 
University of Minnesota's Division 
of Research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, for the 
Small Business Administration It 
covered 600 large and small manu- 
facturing concerns. 

Prof. Douglas C. Basil, who di- 
rected the research, reports that 
the number of formal training pro- 
grams in larger companies far out- 
strips that of smaller. While this 
might seem somewhat predictable, 
I rofessor Basil also finds that most 
top managers in companies of all 
sizes-tend to look upon develop- 
ment programs as something for 
their subordinates, but not for 
themselves. 

The man who is least likely to 
have completed a formal manage 
ment course: the top-ranking engi- 
neering manager. 




Mr*. Harriet Kugler, 
ABC Pool Service. Inc. 
(address on request) 



Why ABC Pool Service uses a postage meter 
for only $ 12 worth of postage a month— 



"We maintain swimming pools, 
serve as consultants, sell chemicals," 
says Mr. Herbert Rice. "It's a small 
business, but keeps me hopping. We 
use our postage meter twice a month 
—on the thirtieth for statements, and 
on the tenth when we pay our bills. 
But we're glad to have it then!" 

Small business? Sure. But more 
than 1 30,000 small businesses use the 
little, low-cost, Pitncy-Bowes DM. 
desk top postage meter. Wouldn't 
you like to get rid of messy adhesive 
stumps, tedious stamp sticking, run- 
ning out of denominations? And 
forget about a stamp box or stocking 
pre-stamped envelopes? Well, you 
can with a DM! 

The DM prints postage as you 
need it, any amount for any kind of 
mail directly on the envelope; or on 
special tape for parcel post, Always 
has the right stamp! And a moistencr 
to speed up sealing. Makes mailing 
easier, faster. 

You get postage protection -your 
postage in the meter is safe from 



=. Pitney -Bowes 

Originator of the 
~ Postage Meter 



loss, damage, misuse. And postage is 
accounted for automatically on two 
easy-to-sce registers. And with every 




meter stamp, you can print your own 
small ad on the envelope, if you 
want one. 

About 30c a day pays for a DM. 
You'll find the convenience, postage 
protection, and advertising well worth 
it. Twelve larger models for larger 
mailers. Call any of 190 Pitney- 
Bowes odiccs for a demonstration. 
And ask about the new PB Addresser- 
Printers that can save so much time 
and work! 

«*E: Booklet, "So You Think Metered 
Mai! Is Only For Big Business?." plus 
handy postal rate chart including new 
parcel post rates. Or literature on new 
Addresser-Printers. 



Pitnry-Bowps, Inc. 

1 376 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 06W4 

Send D booklet A postal rale chart; 
□ Addresser-Printer literature. 
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THE WHEELS 
OF TRANSPORTATION 
TURN THE WHEELS 
OF INDUSTRY 





They complement each other. One to produce . . . the other to keep products on the move. 

Transportation is a prime requisite in the selection of a plant site. Locating along the Union Pacific 
assures you of dependable, efficient transportation — the automated raj] way. 

Fully developed sites along the Union Pacific are available to meet industry's requirements for large 
or small manufacturing or warehousing. 

Industrial Development Dept. 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

OMAHA, NEBR. 68102. 



Let us help you find a suitable location. 



BUTTE 




PORTLAND 




OMAHA 



CHICAGO 



ST. LOUIS 



OAKLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 



KANSAS ClTV 



LOS ANGELES 



TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



Emotional campaign will 
test voters' judgment 

BY PETER LISAGOR 



BSFOKB THE 1964 I'll ]:si DKNTIAL CAMPAIGN 

draws to its merciful end in November, more questions 
are likely to be raised than answered about the true 
state of affairs in the nation. This is not an abnormal 
condition. In the hard-fought political battles of the 
past, truth often has been an early casualty, and 
confusion has almost always overwhelmed clarity. 

Even the issues Ret a little fuzzy in the oratorical 
steam clouds. What is an issue to one candidate is 
considered a slander by another. It may be possible 
to develop issues through high -minded debute and a 
minimum of deceit and din, but the odds are against 
it. It's not that either Lyndon B. Johnson or Barry 
M. Goldwater believes he can hoodwink or bamboozle 
the voters with phony or outlandish arguments. It's 
simply a case of both trying to meet the demands or 
expectations of a diverse society, in which conflict and 
contradiction work to pull them one way in the South 
and another in the North, this way in the urban 
sprawl of the industrial East and that way in the 
farm belt of the Middle West. 



It is not, of course, as easy today to shape an issue 
to regional specifications as it once was, and neither 
the Republican nor the Democratic candidate can 
idly pledge in Dallas something he wouldn't stand 
still for in Duluth. He will be instantly exposed by 
the tape recorder, that device which began to come 
into its own in the 1960 presidential campaign and 
has become an affidavit of sorts to newspapers and 
television networks in this year's race. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, the G. O. P. vice presidential candidate in 
I960, found out that be could not (ell an audience in 
Harlem that a Nixon Administration would consider 
a Negro for the Cabinet without promptly undermin- 
ing support for his party in Southern areas. Mr. 
Lodge could claim he was misquoted or misunder- 
stood in an effort to repair the damage. But today, 
in similar circumstances, a radio man is almost cer- 
tain to have a piece of tape to play back. 



Peter Lisagor is White House correspondent [or the 
Chicago Daily News. 



Some issues are manufactured out of flimsy mate- 
rial that rarely lasts beyond the first Tuesday in 
November. The so-called missile gap which John F. 
Kennedy exploited at length in 1960 turned out to fan 
a miscalculation by U. S. intelligence experts and 
not a serious defect in the nation's defense posture. 
On the other hand, it sometimes happens that what 
a candidate is condemned for today becomes the ac- 
cepted doctrine or even the law of the land tomorrow. 
Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic nominee in 1956, 
called for a suspension of U. S. H-bomb tests during 
the campaign and was bitterly assailed as irresponsi- 
ble. Not many months later. President Eisenhower 
did in fact agree to a moratorium on the tests. 

So far as issues go. Senator Goldwater has both 




Both Senator Goldwater and President Johnson can 
be blistering, as well as restrained, in fxilitical debate 



an advantage and a disadvantage in his campaign 
against the incumbent President. The Republican 
nominee haw been able to go on the attack, and in 
politics, as in football, the best defense is a good 
offense. Charges of excessive s|K-riding. faulty for- 
eign policies, a spreading government bureaucracy, 
inept leadership and so on have been among the 
standard arguments used by the outs against the ins. 
Mr. Johnson has, of course, countered with the Ad- 
ministration record, emphasizing the nation's gains 
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and successes, its stability in an unstable world, and 
.so on. The advantage, however, remains with the man 
on the offensive so long as he can make a reasonable 
case, one that has substance and appeal and credibil- 
ity. 

Where the President has an advantage is in the 
mere fact of incumbency. If you travel out in the 
country with a President, you soon discover that his 
appearance is far more than a political junket. It is 
frequently regarded as an event of major importance 
in the community, in the county and even in the 
state. It has some of the flavor of a Fourth of July 
celebration, or a state fair. To the children, it is a 
civics lesson, as well as a date to be remembered. 
Local newspapers, which are often in opposition, 
break out their best pictures and their biggest type 
to herald the visit, not of a candidate for the presi- 
dency, but the President himself. There are patriotic- 
overtones, and the whole affair becomes a kind of 
commercial which the Democratic National Commit- 
tee must surely reckon to be a bargain. 

By the same token, the free space and attention 
the President gets must cause silent grief in the camp, 
and in the coffers, of the Republicans, who are re- 
quired to spend vast sums to stir up comparable 
crowds and interest. In the conduct of his office, the 
President can, and does, appear on the front pages 
and on the television screen almost daily. Attending 
to the sober, complex, arduous tasks of state is cam- 
paigning of a high order, and places an added burden 
upon the Republican challenger to find ways and 
means of compensating for it. At the same time, 
though, the President daily faces the risk of a misstep 
or false move, an act committed or omitted, which 
can give his opponent that cherished break. 

• • • 

Although the expectation here in the capital is that 
the campaign language will grow more bitter and 
pointed as emotions rise and the election date ap- 
proaches, it still has a way to go to reach the same 
note of stridency and the same tartness that has 
marked some presidential races in the past. Both 
Senator Goldwater and President Johnson are capa- 
ble of searing personal sallies if it comes to that, but 
somehow modem politics has developed a more gen- 
teel, if not gentlemanly, quality. Oldtimers recall that 
when William Howard Taft and Theodore Roosevelt, 
both Republicans, fell into disharmony in 1912, they 
exchanged such epithets as "demagogue . . . fathead 
. . . apostate . . . brawler . . . Jacobin." And the portly 
Taft, forced to do battle with TR, his political men- 
tor, could cry out: "This wrenches my soul." And in 
his turn, TR could bellow in full-throttled rebellion: 
"We stand at Armageddon, and we battle for the 
Lord." The G.O.P. convention in San Francisco 
had some fairly stern language used but nothing of 
the barroom variety, except for the one intemperate 
thrust by Senator Goldwater, in which President 
Johnson was called a faker and a phony. 

No one in Washington doubts the intensity of this 



campaign, however. Its emotional content is admit- 
tedly great because Senator Goldwater is presenting 
what he and his followers call a conservative choice 
to the moderate-liberal course followed hy recent ad- 
ministrations of both parties. In their desire to limit 
the role of the federal government and to pursue a 
more militant fKilicy against communist aggression, 
they have built up quite a head of steam. There is 
more zeal among many of the supporters of the Ari- 
zona senator than a presidential candidate has been 
able to summon in quite some time. They take their 
politics dead seriously, and if they do not believe, 
as Theodore Roosevelt did, that they stand at Arma- 
geddon, they do obviously feel that the nation is at a 
crucial crossroads in its history. 

• • • 

In these circumstances, the real issues tend to be 
obscured in an emotional overcast. The country may 
be prosperous, but somehow prosperity as an issue is 
clouded by other factors, such as the suspected resent- 
ment by many middle-class Americans of the Negro's 
pressure for civil rights. The country may be rela- 
tively peaceful— and the word relatively is used ad- 
visedly because of the fighting in South Vietnam- 
but this condition is distorted and fears are 
stimulated by the continued encroachments of the 
communist powers in Southeast Asia and the presence 
of a communist base in Castro's Cuba. In a political 
campaign at best, even the most complicated prob- 
lems of the society fall prey to the broad-brush, 
overly simplified treatment, and solutions seem easier 
than they really are. Both candidates are busy mak- 
ing their appeals as tidy and palatable as possible. 
But where emotionalism is especially rife, the candi- 
dates are prone to sway with it— and this is when the 
rule book of politics is rewritten. Many already are 
comparing this year to 1928. 

In that campaign, the candidacy of New York Gov. 
Alfred E. Smith on the Democratic ticket produced 
a highly charged political atmosphere. Governor 
Smith was a Roman Catholic and he was opposed to 
prohibition, and therefore was considered anathema 
to many voters in the South and in the Bible Belt of 
the Middle West. The campaign against Governor 
Smith, whose Republican opponent was Herbert Hoo- 
ver, eminent engineer, humanitarian, public servant, 
was a bitter compound of rumor and innuendo. It 
needn't have been, because Mr. Hoovers credentials 
were extremely appealing. A picture showing Gov- 
ernor Smith standing at the opening of the Holland 
Tunnel in New York City was circulated in the 
Southern states, with the legend that the tunnel was 
to be extended under the Atlantic to a basement in 
the Vatican in Rome. Because he was a wet, the 
governor also was rumored to have been seen falling 
down drunk along the campaign trail. 

The American electorate today is believed to be 
too sophisticated and too well informed to tolerate 
such personal abuse of a presidential candidate as 
was heaped upon Al Smith. The hope here is that it 
keeps its collective wit as it continues to be inun- 
dated with arguments and oratory in the contest for 
the free world's most powerful and burdensome and 
exalted position. 




The Olivetti Underwood Divisumma 
24 can add, subtract, multiply and 
divide... separately, or as part of a 
single combined calculation, with- 
out manual re-entry of intermediate 
results. It provides a tape record of 
each operation. 

The Divisumma 24 Grand Total, 
now available through Olivetti 
Underwood Representatives, is 
even more flexible and versatile. It 
can automatically accumulate indi- 
vidual sums and products for a 
grand total-or hold them until 
they're wanted as elements in addi- 
tional calculations. It can provide a 
constant dividend without manual 
re entry. 

May we leave a Divisumma 24 GT in 
your office for one week? (It's a 
pretty good salesman, too.) Tele- 
phone your Olivetti Underwood 
Representative. Or write to Olivetti 
Underwood Corporation, One Park 
Avenue, New York, New York 10016 
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When closely held 
stock is 
inherited... 



estate costs 
may burn 
a big hole in it! 
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Does your estate consist largely of stoc 
in a close corporation? If so, problem 
could arise for both your heirs and you 
corporation. For example, if there's no 
enough cash in your estate for taxes an 
estate costs, some stock may have to be 
sold. But who will buy it, and for how 
much? Will outsiders move in and family 
control be lost? 

In certain situations, the corporation it- 
self can buy some of the stock on a tax- 
favored basis for the estate, thus pro- 
viding the needed money. But this will 
require a cash surplus— and New York Life 
insurance owned by the corporation is 
the swift, sure way to provide it. 
Talk to your attorney about drawing up 
such a stock purchase agreement. And 
have your New York Life Agent outline 
the role of life insurance and its various 
advantages. Or write: New York Life In- 
surance Company. Dept. NB-14, 51 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010. (In Can- 
ada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 

NEW YORK LIFE 

LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 

Life Insurance ■ Group Insurance 
Annuities • Health Insurance • Pension Plans 
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Voting system adds 
to election uncertainty 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



One of the uses of history is to remind us that 
what is happening today, whether agreeable or 
disagreeable, is in neither case unprecedented. Al- 
most without exception a comparable situation can 
be found somewhere in the pages of the past. "There 
is nothing new," as a French couturiere once said 
of styles in women's clothing, "except what has been 
forgotten." 

This reflection, as applied to the lively sphere of 
current political activity, is encouraged bv George H 
Mayer's very readable study of "The Republican 
Party, 1854-1964," published recently by the Oxford 
University Press. Mr. Mayer, who is professor of 
American history at Purdue University, completed 
the writing of this 563-page volume early this year, 
and therefore makes no reference to postnomination 
tremors in the G. O. P. 

But he does remind us that the long history of 
this party has seen some real I v terrific feuding and 
fighting, none of which has as yet caused it any per- 
manent injury. 



The first and probably most serious of the party's 
many crises was that which tin red up when Andrew 
Johnson assumed the presidency as Lincoln's succes- 
sor. What the country witnessed, in the highly emo- 
tional atmosphere following the Civil War, was a de- 
termined effort by the Republicans in Congress to 
unseat the leader whom they had earlier agreed to 
name vice president. It is a notable coincidence that 
the discord centered on civil rights legislation, which 
the then President Johnson regarded as unconstitu- 
tional and vetoed freely. 

So the radicals, as the Republican followers of 
Rep. Thaddeus Stevens were called, obtained im- 
peachment of Andrew Johnson by the House. Demo- 
cratic senators, not those of his own party, narrowly 
saved the President from utter disgrace when, in 
May of 1868. the Senate sat as a court on the issue 
of ousting him from office. The affirmative vote of 35 to 
19 fell just one short of the two-thirds majority neces- 
sary to convict. And of the minority which saved this 
Republican President, only seven were Republicans. 



This bitter factional fight, of course, prevented re- 
nomination of Johnson, in the immediately subse- 
quent campaign of 1868. But the wounds healed 
quickly. They did not prevent the easy triumph of 
General Grant over his Democratic opponent in No- 
vember of that year. 

The G. O. P. suffered more injury, though again tran- 
sient, in its crisis of 1912, when Theodore Roosevelt 
bolted, after his defeat for the nomination by William 
Howard Taft. The new Progressive Party, generally 




{'resident is actually elected by State electors like the 
Nete York group shown casting ballots in '60 election 



dubbed Bull Moose, cut Taft to eight electoral voles, 
gathering 88 for Roosevelt. The effect of the split, 
however, was to give 435 electors to Woodrow Wil- 
son, who got only 42 per cent of the popular vote. 

Yet in another four years the reunited Republicans 
came very close to defeating Wilson for a second 
term. And four years after that, in 1920, they came 
to power again. 

A third major Republican disaster, or so it seemed 
at the moment, was the rout of 1936, when F.D.R. 
secured his second term, against Governor Landon. 
by an electoral landslide of 523 to 8. From this defeat 
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the recovery of command was slow. Nevertheless the 
comeback came, under Eisenhower. And the swing of 
(he balance to the Democrats, four years ago, was by 
a very narrow margin. 

Writing before the current Republican nomina- 
tions were made Professor Mayer naturally I and 
wisely > avoids prognostication about this year's elec- 
tion. He does quote Richard Nixon's condemnation, 
in 1960, of the "almost cannibalistic urge" of Re- 
publicans **to destroy and consume one another." On 
the other hand his thorough survey shows that this 
characteristic, whether or not overdrawn, has never 
resulted in more than temporary setbacks. 

In its generalizations this well documented study 
necessarily ranges beyond the p: rty on which it con- 
centrates. And it presents much evidence to suggest 
that in American political life internal dissension has 
throughout been less injurious than apathy. 

Thus the Whig Party, from the collapse of which 
Republicanism emerged, is said to have fallen to 
pieces not so much because of disagreements over 
slavery, but more because of "identification with 
causes that had creased to be important." What then 
gave the new party its rousing start, was Lincoln's 
conviction that Republicans must not "sit on the 
fence like benumbed prairie chickens in winter." 

• • • 

It was the Republican Party which, in Professor 
Mayer's opinion, "started a trend toward centraliza- 
tion of party doctrine and discipline." Prior to 1854 
every national party, whatever its name, was "a coali- 
tion of autonomous State parties." Since the adher- 
ents would have different objectives in different 
States it was "virtually impossible for a party to unite 
on any national enterprise except the election of a 
President." The national committees "limited them- 
selves to routine correspondence and to raising money 
for expenditure in doubtful States." 

By the same token it was difficult for the Presi- 
dent, when elected, to be a forthright leader. His es- 
sential task was to conciliate the factional groups 
which had comhined to give him a majority of the 
Electoral College vote. This involved continuous 
compromise and meant, for instance, that a President 
would think twice before doing anything which might 
turn a powerful State organization against him. Be- 
tween Jackson and Lincoln, and also after Lincoln, 
we find long periods in which congressional leaders, 
rather than Presidents, determined party policies. 

Despite the many changes that have come with 
the growth of national power, one factor continues un- 
changed from the times when the President was a 
coordinator rather than a policymaker. He is still 
elected indirectly, by a State-based electoral vote 
which varies greatly from the division of the popular 
vote. The importance of this factor can be realized 
by recalling the 1936 election, in which Roosevelt 
received over 98 per cent of the all-imjx)rtant elec- 
toral vote, but only 60 per cent of the votes cast by 
the people as a whole. 



For the first time since its origin the Republican 
Party this year has a chance to win in every State. 
It is not handicapped by the bloc of southern elcc- 
toral votes which used to be destined for the Demo- 
cratic candidate. On the other hand there is no assur- 
ance that States which have been traditionally Re- 
publican will remain that way. The old molds have 
been broken and the shrewdest politicians have no 
certainty as to the shape in which they will reform. 

This is additional to the fact that presidential elec- 
tions are normally unpredictable with any scientific 
accuracy, simply because it is the electoral vote and 
not the popular vote that really counts. For this rea- 
son public opinion polls based on samplings of voter 
preferences can be accurate only to extent that these 
control the electoral vote. 

Throughout the 1960 campaign, for instance, no 
pollster even mentioned Sen. Harry F. Byrd, since 
he was not a candidate. Yet in the upshot he re- 
ceived 15 electoral votes, almost twice as many as 
that gained by the Republican candidate in 1936. 
This year again there are unpledged electors, and 
others who may decide to vote as the spirit moves 
them, which they are legally free to do. 



Increasingly, in recent years, students of American 
government have been urging a reform of the Elec- 
toral College. Its most criticized aspect is the "win- 
ner-takes all" procedure, whereby the entire electoral 
vote of a State goes to the front runner, even though 
he may have only a plurality of the State's popular 
vote if minor candidates are on the ballot (here. 

The easiest improvement, preserving the federal 
structure, would be to have the electors vote as their 
congressional districts go. If sponsored by both major 
parties this could probably be accomplished by simple 
legislative act. It would not necessitate amendment 
of the Constitution because it can be shown that this 
was the system the Founding Fathers anticipated. 
It was not required because of the belief that the dis- 
cretion of the individual presidential elector should 
not be limited. 

At present any reform is blocked by the unwilling- 
ness of professional politicians to accept a change, 
When the prize is the 43 electoral votes of New 
York, or the 40 of California, it seems desirable to 
strive for the whole bag, rather than to settle for a 
division which would split a State's electoral vote as 
its congressional districts are divided Moreover, cam- 
paign contributions Mow most easily to the populous 
States where a unit electoral vote counts heavily. 

Now. however, the Supreme Court has ordered 
congressional redistricting on the basis of equal pop- 
ulation. If it is proper that every vote should have 
equal weight in electing a member of Congress, it is 
certainly appropriate to apply the same principle 
to the far more important election of a President. 

The variation between the popular vote and the 
electoral vote for President is always sharp, but this 
November could easily be unusually pronounced. 
If so a result will certainly be increased demand for 
overdue reform in the undemocratic and unrepre- 
sentative system which makes it possible to elect a 
President on a minority of the popular vote. 
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Avis is No. 1 
in Poughkeepsie. 
And already we've had 
a few complaints. 



Not long ago, our man in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., phoned us. "We're top dog" he said. 
He sounded cocky. 

Since then, we've watched Jack Newman 
«* ughi that railed. closely.. 
He's already let through one dud signal light. Maybe 
he'll graduate to empty gas tanks. 

But success hasn't done him much harm— yet. 
His service is still snappy and the Fords he rents arc as 
new as they come. (Like Avis people who are only No. 2, 
he doesn't run his cars past 2o,ooo miles.) 

A few more complaints from you Poughkeepsie people, 
though, and we may have to put in someone a little less 
complacent. 

So watch it, Jack. 




RETAIL SALES IN SOUTHEAST 
OUTGAIN NATION 

Total Exceeds $17 Billion in 1963 for 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida and Mississippi 

Retail sales for the states of Alabama, Georgia, Florida and Missis- 
sippi reached a record high in 1963 of $17,336,900,000. This rep- 
resents an increase in total retail sales for the 4-state area, 1953-63, 
of 67%, compared with a gain of 43% in the same period for the 
United States.* 






Almost a billion-dollar climb in retail 
sales was registered in 1963 over 1962 
for the 4-state area. Continuing 
growth in retail sales at a rate faster 
than that for the nation is indicated 
for the Southeast and for this area in 
particular. Strong evidence that this 
growth will continue is found in com- 
mitments in the Southeast for new 
stores, additions and alterations— 
$75,872,000 for the first four months 
in 1964 compared with $61,986,000 
for the same period in 1963.** 



Abundant, low-cost electric power, 
cooling and heating stores for year- 
round shopping comfort, is supplied 
by companies of The Southern Com- 
pany system. During the period 
1953-63, inclusive, the system has 
spent nearly one and one-half billion 
dollars for generating plants and 
transmission and distribution facili- 
ties. An additional $600 million ex- 
pansion program is planned for the 
period 1964-66. 

These facts spell opportunity. 



Significant and continuing growth in this four-slate 
area is shown by these pertinent comparisons: 

4-State United 

Rate of Gam 1953-1963 Area States 

Bank Debits 129% nr. 

New Businesses Incorporated 139% 80% 

Motor Vehicle Registrations Tt% 4754 

SOUHCtSr FEDEftAL RESERVE SYSTEM AND 0. t. PERT. Of COMMENCE. 



Power and Progress . . . 

Partners in the New South 

•Spec;*/ Analysis by Sales Management 
' 'F. W. Dodge Company, a division of McGraw-Hill, Inc. 




Alabama Power Company Umt)m, AWam 

Georgia Power Company ftiuti. Croiu 

Cult Power Company Pwuroti Ham 

Mississippi Power Company 

Southern [lectin Generating Co 
Soultiem Services. Int. 
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WHAT YOUR CITY 
NEEDS TO GROW 

Success stories prove urban problems can be 
solved on local level without federal subsidies 



of Houston and Dallas in the President's own home 
state are handling their own urban affairs with nota- 
ble success. 

These two Texas cities are the largest in the U. S. 
which have never resorted to the federally subsidized 
S4 billion urban renewal program which the Admin 
istration now wants to expand by another $1.4 billion. 

Houston and Dallas are as different as the live 
oak and the mesquite trees that dot the rolling Texas 
plains. But both cities are proving they can rebuild 
their downtown districts imaginatively and profitably 
with their own resources and in their own ways- 
without help or hindrance from Washington. 

"Nobody can kid himself for very long that money 
is any cheaper if it's collected from Uncle Sam," 
energetic Mayor Louie Welch of Houston told Na- 
tion's Business. 

In Dallas, the affable president of Lone Star Gas 
Co., Lester Potter, declares: "As great as our federal 
government is. the problems of our cities are too 
complex and individually distinct to 1m- directed from 
Washington." Mr. Potter heads a citizens' slum pre- 
vention committee. 

To the majority of private citizens and city officials 
of both Houston and Dallas the idea of solving 
strictly local problems themselves seems natural and 
realistic. Among the thoughtful leaders there is no 



A bic; city's jagged skyline has a story to tell. 

Towering headquarters of the petroleum industry 
dominate the horizon of Houston. Texas. Nearly a 
third of the nation's refining capacity is located in 
I he area. 

Lofty banking and life insurance buildings make 
it apparent that Dallas is a financial center. It's first 
in the South in bank deposits. 

Besides indicating major sources of economic ac- 
tivity in each community, these glistening new struc- 
tures give impressive evidence of the growth of the 
Southwest. Houston today is probably the fastest 
growing city in the nation. Dallas in the past decade 
added more office space than any other U. S city 
except New York. 

But the real story of the growth and progress of 
these two expanding urban centers is not in the 
granite and glass of their multimillion-dollar build 
ings. It s not m their economic sources of wealth. It 
is m the attitude and vision of their people, par- 
ticularly the business leaders of each community. 
Anyone who is interested in the future of his city 
and today nearly three out of four of us live in 
urban areas- can look to Houston and Dallas for 
guidance. 

At a time when the problems of hig cities are being 
increasingly agonized over in Washington, the cities 
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New hotel and office building are only the beginning of Houston's privately financed, $125 million 
Cullen Center, Mayor Louie Welch is proud of city's ability to accomplish its own modernization 



rabid antigovernment bias. They will tell you calmly, 
as does, for example, W. T. Overton: "We think it's 
the responsibility of businessmen to solve the re- 
development problems of our cities here. If the busi- 
nessman doesn't assume this responsibility, the 
federal government will." Mr. Overton is the young 
president of the Dallas, Texas Corporation, which is 
developing a privately financed $120 million down- 
town renewal project. 

- This is typical, too, of the kind of attitude that has 
enabled Houston to rebuild half its downtown sector 
since World War II. That city has seen about $150 
million in construction just in major buildings down- 
town in the past decade with the prospect of alwmt 
S400 million more being spent in the next several 
years on land already substantially cleared of run- 
down properties. 

It is symbolic of the thinking that has helped 
bring about $207 million in private investment in 
buildings since 1950 in Dallas. And some $275 mil- 
lion more is expected to be completed or under way 
downtown by next year. Included are office build- 
ings, parking garages, hotels, stores and civic buildings. 

Of each investment dollar downtown in the 1950's, 
93 cents came from private sources. The balance was 
for city or county government in Dallas. "This dem- 
onstrates the great faith in the future of the central 
district, particularly by private enterprise," says 
Lloyd Braff, executive secretary of the Central Busi- 
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ness District Association of Dallas and former city 
traffic engineer. 

Multimillion dollar projects 

Some examples of the most spectacular private or 
local-civic projects are: 

1. Houston's Cullen Center. This is to be a $125 
million complex of olrice buildings, hotel, garages, 
apartment towers and plazas on a 12-acre plot in the 
southwest corner of mid-town. Already up is a 21- 
story, $15 million office building, an adjoining garage 
and the $6 million Hotel America. 

To be built next at Cullen Center are two 25-story 
high-rise apartment houses; then a 52-story office 
building with over a million square feet of office 
space. A third office building is to come later as part 
of the interconnected, air-conditioned complex. 

Cullen Center is urban renewal through private 
enterprise. Much of the area a decade ago was 
crowded with old residential properties that had de- 
generated into $5 a week rooming houses. The first 
parcels of land were bought in 1948 by Hugh Roy 
Cullen, an oil millionaire who channeled much of 
his wealth into medical research and education. Some 
of the land was acquired easily. After Mr. Cullen 
bought the first property, many residents of the sec- 
tion asked if he would buy their properties too. But 
it was not all that easy. One of the problems of 
private developers—who do not have the power of 
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condemnation of a governmental body-is acquiring 
a large enough package of land to make such a huge 
complex economical or even possible. 

Gerald E. Veltman, president of Cullen Center, 
tells of one property holdout. A retired school teacher 
who was something of a recluse, she refused to talk 
with Mr. Veltman or anyone who wanted to buv her 
aged house. 

Finally, a friend informed Mr. Veltman that the 
elderly teacher came out on the front porch to sit in 
her rocking chair each morning at 10 o'clock. So Mr. 
Veltman stealthily made his way to the lady's home 
the next morning. Crouching behind an oleander 
Shrub, the determined lawyer waited for the woman 
to come out . 

Promptly at 10 o'clock, she came out. eased herself 

mto ™,u r t °?* r and to swa y back and forth - 

When she got going good and began the back- 
rock," Mr. Veltman recounts, "I sprang out from be- 
hind the oleander and raced toward the porch while 
she was on the back-rock and couldn't see me com- 
ing I caught her before she could get to the door 
and made my pitch." 

The aging woman finally sold out. When the new 
owners took over the property for demolition they 
found it was a potential fire-trap, with all exits but 
the front door blocked. 

2. Dallas' Main Place. This is a proposed $120 mil- 
lion, 10-acre project in the core of downtown Dallas. 



It is to be an array of commercial, recreational and 
cultural facilities organized around open plazas. Like 
Cullen Center, it is to be financed entirely by private 
capital and will replace a deteriorating section of the 
central city. The land for the projected urban com- 
plex is partially cleared now and excavation is sup- 
posed to start by the end of the year. 

Main Place embodies several daring concepts. One 
is a super block on a level 15 feet below the surround- 
ing area to provide open space and pedestrian access 
to all parts of the development without crossing 
streets. The first part of the project, according to its 
developers, will be a 34-story office building with a 
million square feet of office space, retailing space be- 
low the street level, plazas and an 800-car garage. 

The second and third phases of Main Plait- will be 
another office building of 1.4 million square feet, a 
department store, a hotel and 165,000 feet of retail- 
ing, recreational and cultural facilities and a 2.700 
car garage. The second office building will straddle 
Main Street, a plan already approved by the Dallas 
City Council. There will be five levels below the 
plaza to a depth of 65 feet for service facilities and 
parking. 

The design objective of Main Place is concentration 
without congestion. This is to be achieved by sepa- 
rating different kinds of traffic on various levels and 
thereby increasing the efficiency of space. Traffic 
would also (continued on page 44 > 
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LIBERAL 



CONSERVATIVE 




Where do you stand in the 
many-hued political spectrum of 
America? 

This question has a special signif- 
icance in an election year which 
finds distinctions between candi- 
dates and parties being even more 
hotly debated than usual. 

On the opposite page is a multi- 
ple-choice quiz which can help you 
determine in what category your 
own views place you. 

The quiz was designed by Clyde 
Edwin Johnson, former executive 



director of the Democratic Party in 
Texas, and John Shelton Davis, a 
doctoral candidate in public admin- 
istration at the University of Texas. 
They drew upon studies made by 
political scientists over the past 
several decades. 

Mr. Johnson now heads an ad- 
vertising and public relations firm 
in Austin; Mr. Davis, at one time 
an administrative assistant in the 
Treasury Department's Bureau of 
the Public Debt, is a consultant who 
has written on management engi- 



neering and banking. The two men 
put together the test questions be- 
cause they were interested in isolat- 
ing "responses that are meaningful 
in terms of political allegiance." 

Described as a "Political Inven- 
tory" by its authors, the quiz probes 
EDO individual's attitudes toward 
general issues which distinguish 
conservatives, moderates and liber- 
als. There are no right or wrong 
answers. Simply check the answer 
you prefer— the one more clearly 
reflecting your personal opinion. 
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1. Tlif first concern of federal 
government should be a sound busi- 
ness climate. Then, all other prob- 
lems would tend to take care of 
themselves. 

a. True. 

b. Generally so. 

c. Not quite the case. 

d. False premise. 

2. Government must seek to pro- 
vide each individual and family 
with adequate economic opportu- 
nity, through public programs if 
necessary. 

a. False. 

b. Only in emergencies. 

c. On a limited scale. 

d. True. 

3. Government is best limited to 
settling disputes and providing 
minimum restrictions on business 
and individuals. 

a. True. 

b. Generally true. 

C Doubtful principle, 
d. False. 

4. Government has a positive 
function and should be used hy the 
people to promote policies bene- 
ficial to the whole community. 

a. Dangerous. 

b. Not generally true, infringes 
on private rights. 

c. True in most cases. 

d. True. 

5. Government should provide 
unemployment insurance and other 
forms of social insurance to relieve 
business of this responsibility and 
to maintain the market. 

a. False. 
I>. True. 

c. To a degree, true. 

d. Wrong purpose. 

6 Present social security pro- 
grams constitute a pattern for future 
and more extensive programs that 
are needed now. 

a. False. 

b. Modifications may be in 
order. 

c On a limited scale, true, 
d. True. 

7. Government which governs 
least governs best. 

a. True. 

b. Not always true. 

c. A questionable principle. 

d. False. 

8. The United States must con- 



tinue its programs for developing 
underdeveloped nations of the world. 

a. False. 

b. Yes, to develop and protect 
markets for U. S. trade. 

c. Yes, on a limited scale— to 
improve their living stand- 
ards. 

d. True. 

9. Public welfare programs are: 

a. Wrong; relief is a private 
affair. 

b. Best left to state and local 
governments. 

c. Needed on a limited basis 
from all levels of govern- 
ment. 

d. Best coordinated and carried 
on by the federal government. 

10. Wage and hour legislation is: 

a. Wrong; it should be a con- 
tract strictly between em- 
ployers and employees. 

b. Useful to business when ad- 
ministered by state and Iot a I 
governments. 

c. Satisfactory as it now stands. 

d. Good but should be expand- 
ed to cover all workers. 

11. The right of labor to organize 
and bargain collectively should be: 

a. Free from any government 
interference or protection. 

1>. Regulated by law to protect 
the interests of business and 
the public 

c. Protected by law in the pub- 
lic interest. 

d. Guaranteed by law to pro- 
tect labor unions. 

12. Every man individually is re- 
sponsible for the welfare and pros- 
perity of himself and his family. 

a. True. 

b. True, to a large degree. 

c. Yes, if the whole society is 
prosperous and people have 
equal opportunities. 

d. False, because no man can 
stand alone. 

13. When jobs are scarce, govern- 
ment should lake up the slack by: 

a. Direct minimum relief at 
state and local levels if pos- 
sible. 

b. Special programs to stimu- 



late job-producing business 
and industry. 

c. Public works programs to 
supply needed jobs and en- 
courage business expansion. 

d. All means available, includ- 
ing new legislation to pro- 
tect and increase the incomes 
of working people. 

14. Taxes should be: 

a. Minimized to support only 
essential government ser- 
vices. 

b. Adequate to support essen- 
tial government programs. 

c. Levied in accordance with 
the ability to pay. 

d. Used to regulate the econ- 
omy and guarantee equal op- 
portunity to all. 

15. Housing and slum clearance 
problems are matters that are best 
handled by: 

a. Private property owners act- 
ing in their own interests. 

b. Local and state agencies 
closest to the problems. 

c. State and federal programs 
now in operation but in peed 
of additional implementa- 
tion. 

d. An expanded and more ex- 
tensive federal program. 

16. Public education is: 

a. Exclusively a local matter. 

b. A function of state and local 
authorities. 

c. Important to the whole na- 
tional economy and requires 
some federal support. 

(continued on page 64 > 




See page 64 to 
what your answers 
show about your 
political leani 
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second half of theL-^l Is 



GREATER WAGE-PRICE 
STABILITY AHEAD 



During the second half of the 
1960'a: 

► Hourly pay rates will rise about 
as they have during the first half. 

► Consumer prices will keep ad- 
vancing at a moderate but tolerable 
r.'Uc. 

This is the consensus of leading 
economists in government, business, 
labor and academic fields who were 
asked by the editors of Nation's 
Business to si2e up the wage-price 
outlook over the next five years. 

At least two mixed words of cau- 
tion with their generally rosy pre- 
dictions. 

"There will probably be one mod- 
erate recession which could come in 
late 1965 or early 1966," warns 
William F. Butler, vice president of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York. 

"We are moving into a period of 
more rapid economic growth, but 1 
do not expect it to be smooth and 
even." 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce's Louis J. Paradiso, associate 
director of the Office of Business 
Economics, is less positive than Mr. 
Butler in his warning of possible 
trouble ahead. 

"Business will move generally 
upward throughout the remaining 
years of this decade," he predicts, 
then hedges, "This does not neces- 
sarily infer that a temporary set- 
back could not occur during this 
period." 

Chairman Walter W. Heller of 
the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers sees continuing 
price stability, strong markets and 



strong gains in productivity to off- 
set rising costs. 

His optimism presumes a con- 
tinuation of government policies 
and responsible decisions by busi- 
ness and labor to which he attrib- 
utes the favorable trend of the past 
three and a half years. 

"This record has grown out of 
private and public policies that have 
been expansionary without being 
inflationary," Mr. Heller told Na- 
tion's Business. 

"Federal fiscal and monetary pol- 
icy has steadily strengthened both 
markets and incentives. 

"Businessmen have been cost -con- 
scious and forward-looking in plan- 
ning their inventory and capital 
spending. 

"Labor has bargained hard but 
responsibly, and total labor costs 
have closely matched a sturdily 
rising productivity trend." 

A test on the way 

Commissioner Ewan Clague of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics be- 
lieves that the higher rate of eco- 
nomic growth and closer balance 
between supply and demand in 
both labor and product markets, 
which is in prospect by 1970, will 
test our ability to achieve full em 
ployment without inflation. 

"Pressures on costs are likely to 
rise," he says, "with the likely de 
velopment of labor and capital 
shortages in some areas." 

He sees some factors as helping 
to moderate wage and price move- 
ments. 

"Among these," he says, "are in- 
creased competition, a widening 



range of substitute materials, better 
control by business of inventories 
and capacity, and better training, 
counseling and placing of workers. 

"A continuing healthy increase in 
productivity can help to offset the 
effect of wage increases on labor 
costs." 

Rising prices and labor costs raise 
no threat of serious inflation, the 
economists seem to agree. J. How- 
ard Craven, vice president and 
chief economist. Bank of America, 
San Francisco, says: 

"Productivity in the United 
States is still rising, with consider- 
able further advance in the offing. 
There is good reason to expect that 
increases in total labor costs will 
generally be held within the range 
of productivity boosts." 

In support of his optimistic view, 
Beryl W. Sprinkel, vice president- 
economist of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Hank, Chicago, asserts 
there is "every reason to believe 
that the intensity of the business 
cycle has been greatly moderated. 

"Postwar recessions have boon 
mild and we are now enjoying the 
longest uninterrupted, nonwar busi- 
ness expansion in history. 

"Techniques for curbing reces- 
sions are better understood and 
there are good political and eco- 
nomic reasons for believing they will 
be vigorously applied when need- 
ed." 

An unusual observation is made 
in regard to salaries by Noel A. 
McBride, vice president, Cleveland 
Trust Co. 

"Starting salaries will tend to 
f continued on /xigr 100) 
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,Umm F - RMler of Chase Manhattan Bank looks 
for utages and prices to rise (aster, with probably 
a moderate recession in one of the next five years 



Beryl W. Sprinkel of Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
has confidence in our ability to moderate the in l,-n- 
stty of the business cycle; sees curb on recessions 
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Du Pont's Ira T. Ellis feels that wage boosts will be 
held to three per cent a year because of sharply ris- 
ing labor force and balance-of -payments problem 



Robert M. Williams of the University of California 
thinks total hourly compensation will increase four 
to 4.5 per cent a year if current policies continue 
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HOW WORLD TRADE 
WILL CHANGE 



Five years from now one of 
your company's key offices could 
be located on a broad, bustling 
avenue in Nairobi, capital of the 
East African republic of Kenya. 

There, in a city where lion hunt- 
ers still plan safaris into the bush, 
determined young executives may 
huddle over pla s for bagging even 
bigger game- sales to a market 
grown hungrv for products stamped 
■ Made in U. S. A." 

Switch the illustration about if 
you wish. Make the city Lagos. 
Nigeria, on Africa's West Coast. 
Or modern, cosmopolitan Johan- 
nesburg at the southern tip of the 
giant African continent. The trend 
is more important than the place. 
For in Africa and in other under- 
developed countries expansion- 
minded American exporters are 
likely to find some of their most 



productive markets in the second 
half of the 1960s. 

The total world market for goods 
seems certain to swell to $250 bil- 
lion by 1970. If U. S. exporters can 
keep the same share of the market 
which they enjoyed last year, then 
they should be handling orders of 
more than $40 billion a year by the 
end of this decade. 

This is the measure of the prize 
money attached to the fight for 
world trade in the second half of 
the 'Sixties. Prospects for U. S. 
firms are excellent but no exporter 
imagines that the prize is there for 
the taking. 

A close look at present trade 
and an estimate of future trends 
suggests a number of ways in which 
U. S. companies may have to adapt 
their thinking in the next five 
years. For one thing, they will cer- 



tainly find tougher competition in 
their traditional markets, especial- 
ly Latin America. But they should 
find compensating opportunities in 
such markets as Africa, where 
American salesmen tread less fre- 
quently than their European and 
Japanese competitors. It will prob- 
ably pay Americans to give more 
attention to the developing coun- 
tries generally, as these can be ex- 
pected to absorb imports at a faster 
rate than they have been able to 
since the Korean commodity boom 
subsided. 

As for the competitive position 
of American exports, the immedi- 
ate outlook for prices is good but 
U. S. salesmen will find their lead 
in marketing techniques gradually 
cut back unless they can continue 
to develop new methods. 

Two questions emerge 

The question of how much for- 
eign trade American businessmen 
can expect to be handling by 1970 
is tied to two other questions: 
What will world exports total In- 
then? And how big a share of this 
global sum will American export 
ers win? 

World exports amounted to $155 
billion last year. If volume keeps 
expanding at four per cent a year- 
as in recent years— the total would 
be around $205 billion by 1970 
Hut there is good reason to expect 
a faster growth and this could 
mean a $250 billion export total. 

The trading world at present 



•'In this changing world only one factor is certain, and that is 
that some other things so cherished by economists will not remain 
equal." says Geoffrey S. Browne of this article on global trade pros- 
pects for the last half of the 1960s. Mr. Browne is managing di- 
rector of The Economist Intelligence Unit of London, the world's 
largest private international economic research organization. Despite 
his cautious note on the risks of prophecy, Mr. Browne and his asso- 
ciates have prepared a projection of trade patterns over the next 
five years and the implications of these patterns tor American com- 
panies. The forecast draws on up-to-date reports of changing busi- 
ness conditions by EIU specialists throughout the world. 
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Falls into three groups: the rich in- 
dustrialized nations, the poor de- 
veloping countries and the Soviet 
hloc. Of these the first will un- 
douhtedly provide the fastest ex- 
panding markets in the next six 
years. They did so in the 'Fifties 
and they will go on doing so for 
some time yet. although the margin 
between the speed of their advance 
and that of the markets in devel- 
oping countries is likely to be re- 
duced. And the goods that will be 
bought by the industrial countries 
in bigger and bigger quantities will 
be manufactured goods rather than 
raw materials. 

The revelation of the 1950's was 
that trade between competing, al- 



most identical, industrial countries 
—Germany and Britain, for example 
—could grow al a much faster rate 
than that between complementary 
economies ( manufacturing coun- 
tries on the one hand and primary 
producers on the other). Because 
West Germany and Britain both 
exported machine tools this did not 
mean that a vigorous specialized 
trade in tools could not develop be- 
tween them. On the contrary, this 
kind of trade seemed to grow espe- 
cially fast during periods of rapid 
expansion in world trade generally. 
This trend may well continue in 
the late 'Sixties as the technology 
of each industrial country becomes 
more refined. 



U.S. sales abroad will double 
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But because in the 1950's trade 
between rich countries grew much 
faster than that between rich and 
poor, it does not follow that it will 
always do so. Already there are 
some signs that the balance is 
changing. No one expects the mar- 
kets of the poorer countries to grow 
as fast as those in the developed 
countries by 1970, but the differ- 
ence between their rates of growth 
will be reduced. The poorer coun- 
tries are likely to step up the rate 
at which their imports have been 
rising. The richer countries are not. 
Their import markets will probably 
expand at about the six per cent a 
year mark that they have been 
achieving lately. This is a fast rate 
but it probably will not be improved 
upon in the rest of the Sixties. 

Grounds for saying this are not 
rock-hard; they never are. The two 
most important factors determining 
the volume of trade of the indus- 
trialized countries will be the pace 
of their own economic growth and 
the reduction of trade barriers, in 
that order. In the growth league 
the positions of individual indus- 
trial countries will certainly shift. 
The U. S. and the United King- 
dom—laggards recently can be ex- 
pected to move up; each should be 
able to sustain growth of four per 
cent a year, although a little less 
is more likely. The startling in- 
creases in German and Italian out- 
put will not continue and this will 
bring down the pace of expansion 
in the Common Market's total out- 
put, perhaps to around 4.5 per 
cent, a one percentage point drop 
from recent years. 

A four per cent growth rate in 
the United States would help to 
boost output elsewhere, particu- 
larly in Canada. So would the 
faster expansion that can be con- 
fidently forecast for the European 
Free Trade Association group of 
countries. For their size these are 
very big importers. Scandinavia, 
it is often forgotten, has one of the 
highest standards of living in the 
world. Expansion in EFTA stimu- 
lates international trade more than 
might be expected. 

Putting together the pluses and 
(continued on page 70.) 
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second half of the 




PRIVATE SPENDING 
WILL STRENGTHEN 
PROSPERITY 



The outlook for commercial 
and industrial building during the 
half decade ahead is strong. 

By 1970 business investment in 
new and larger plants will be run- 
ning almost half again as high as 
this year's record. 

The rate of spending for all 
new building will also leap ahead. 
Total construction— the new homes, 
hospitals, schools, churches, recre- 
ational buildings will boom from 
$67 billion this year to $82 billion 
in the next five or six years. 

The reasons for this growth are 
basic forces that also will be im- 
portant to other kinds of business. 

One such major force under way 
involves the consumer and his 
changing living patterns. For every 
six couples who marry nowadays, 
there is a demand for 10 new homes 
—a demand for more new homes 
than there are new households. 
Twenty years ago, the equation was 
reversed; 10 new marriages meant 
only six new homes. 

Why this change? The catching 
up of housing supply with demand, 
higher incomes and differing social 
preferences all play a part. During 
the 40's and early 50's. for example, 
existing houses were rehabilitated 
and many existing houses were di- 
vided into several living units. 



Many families doubled up. The 
market for housing, therefore, was 
to a large extent met temporarily by 
the more intensive use of existing 
structures. 

Bui now fewer newly weds move in 
wilh their parents and elderly peo- 
ple maintain their own households 
longer. In many cases, the parents 
of the bride and groom soon hunt 
newer, smaller homes than they 
have been living in. Rising incomes 
encourage more families to seek 
their own homes, instead of doubling 
up with relatives. More homes are 
being demolished, abandoned or 
converted to other uses because of 
age, location or other reasons. In 
addition, the maintenance of a sat- 
isfactory inventory of available 
housing to accommodate moving 
families or other new demands re- 
quire more vacancies than in the 
l>asl. 

About 400,000 housing units are 
abandoned each year. 

In considerable part this is due 
to the continuing rise in living 
standards. Incomes are rising about 
1.5 per cent a year. This means 
that each decade people have 
about a sixth more to spend than 
the decade before. So people not 
only want but are able to pay for 
better housing. They will move 



out of or rehabilitate housing which 
was good enough for them 10 years 
ago but doesn't fit their needs and 
desires for the future. 

We see this happening without 
much thought in other fields, such 
as automobiles and household 
goods. We expect to have better 
cars year by year. Nobody gets 
alarmed if six million are junked 
in a year, and that's about nine per 
cent of all the cars there are. Hut 
we hesitate to recognize that al- 
most one per cent of existing hous- 
ing units can be lost or abandoned 
each year. 

On the move — one of five 

Migration also figures impor- 
tantly in the requirements for new 
homes. Every year one out of five 
families shifts from one part of 
the country to another or from 
one part of the city to another, 
and not necessarily to areas with 
adequate housing. 

In fact, the areas to which people 
are moving most heavily may be 
those which have a shortage of 
housing. So it's necessary to build 
there at high rates to keep up with 
the immigration. 

The fact that there are vacant 
dwellings back home does not mean 
that there is no need for new ones 
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WHERE BUSINESS BUILDING IS HEADED 




in the areas to which the people 
have moved. 

The latest reports of the Bureau 
of the Census and Department of 
Agriculture indicate that migration 
from the farm, for instance, is con- 
tinuing at a high volume. Vacant 
residential farm buildings must be 
matched by new nonfarm build- 
ings. 

The requirements for new hous- 
ing add up to about 1.6 million a 
year. That's roughly what we're 
building in America this year. As 
the years pass through the remain- 
der of this decade, the number 
needed will rise. If the U. S. econ- 
omy grows at 4.5 per cent a year 
on the average for the rest of this 
decade a reasonable assumption 
we will need about 1.8 million new 
housing units per year, with pos- 
sibly 600,000 apartments a year. 

Somebody guesses wrong 

You hear today about overbuild- 
ing of expensive apartments in 
some regions. But most of the 
growth in demand is for the rela- 
tively low-priced apartment houses 
—even where builders have pushed 
expensive housing. 

There always will be areas with 
high vacancies. Somelxxly will al- 
ways misjudge the market and 



build the wrong types of homes 
and apartments in the wrong places 
at the wrong time and at the 
wrong prices. 

But for the country as a whole. 
Census Uureau studies show that 
vacancy rates are not out of line. 
Housing is being absorbed as it 
is being built, with the exception of 
housing not suited to the market. 

This probably foreshadows the 
future in an important way. It will 
be easier for builders to make mis 
takes. The too-costly, the not-in- 
style house or apartment will be 
most difficult to rent or sell. There 
will be pockets of high vacancies. 
This means a more dynamic mar- 
ket and it will teach builders what 
not to build. 

The story for commercial con- 
struction is similar. We see large 
numbers of office buildings, retail 
stores and shopping centers go up, 
and we wonder how the economy 
can take it. Part of the reason is 
similar to that for housing. We see 
all the new construction going up. 
but we don't see physically the 
huge net addition to purchasing 
power that appears day by day 
and month by month. 

And we know, but do not recog- 
nize the implications of the fact 
that the proportion of white-collar 



workers to the total labor force is 
increasing, and that the standard 
of living of the white-collar em- 
ployee in the office building is ris- 
ing. 

He expects better quarters at 
work just as he does at home. This 
means that the numbers of square 
feet of office space per white-collar 
employee is rising and the propor- 
tion of quarters with air condition- 
ing, for instance, and with good 
lighting and with good elevators 
has been going up. A study on this 
point indicates that we are at 
about an average level of com- 
mercial construction. Office build- 
ing has reached or passed its peak 
in some cities, but in some other 
cities the boom is yet to come. 

Space needs appraisal 

Store construction also will vary. 
The sharp shift toward discount 
stores is slowing down. The ris. ■ in 
income is bringing a rise in the 
proportion of expenditures for qual- 
ity goods. So the space required 
per sale tends to rise. Radios can 
be sold off the shelf, and the turn 
over on this sort of inventory it 
high. But more and more of (lie 
rxfx'nditures go for larger, more 
elaborate and more expensive items. 
1 continued on page 88) 
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A LOOK AHEAD 



Seven cities where dropout 
rate is lowest 



Steel seeks new cost cuts 

i Xatural Resources) 

New tax forms coming 

(Taxation) 

Head squeezers advance 

(Agriculture) 
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AGRICULTURE 



Head squeezers, barbered fruit 
trees, bite-sized morsels of hay. 

You'll likely hear more of these 
and many another new development 
in farm mechanization. This har- 
vest season and those ahead will 
see introduction of more ingenious 
devices for cutting both cost and 
need for hard-to-get labor. 

Biggest effort goes into vege- 
table, fruit harvesters, note experts 
at Agriculture Department's Belts- 
ville, Md., research station. 

A head-squeezing machine that 
tells if lettuce is ripe, then cuts 
it, is under development at Uni- 
versity of California. Engineers 
there are also perfecting a canta- 
loupe picker. 

Orchardists are trimming fruit 
trees just so in attempts to develop 
machines which can pick tree crops. 
Some growers already use me- 
chanical tree shakers and plan to 
install conveyor belts down rows. 

Some tomato harvesters have 
been built. Researchers work on 
pickers for such soft fruits as 
strawberries. A British firm makes 
a picker that blows fruit off taller 
berry bushes into hoppers. 

Advances come in other crops, 
too. Wide use of machines which 
mow hay, other forage crops, chop 
and compress them into pellets is 
predicted. Farmers already begin 
using corn combines that cut ker- 
nels from cob in fields. Work moves 
ahead on better tobacco harvesters, 



peanut machine that sorts and 
cleans. Newest tractors use four- 
wheel drive instead of two. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Lumbermen strike back against 
inroads made by other building ma- 
terials. 

They talk up certain safety 
characteristics of wood construc- 
tion in attempt to win favorable 
changes in fire insurance rates, 
building codes. Laminaters demon- 
strate strength of glued-together 
beams in some New York World's 
Fair buildings. 

Plastic-covered wood siding joins 
prepainted boards in counterattack 
against metal siding. A joint lum- 
ber-paint industry research project 
seeks basic answers to question of 
what chemical reactions occur when 
paint hits wood. 

"Project Home" may be launched 
by National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association in attempt to convince 
apartment dwellers they should buy 
a house. Houses make up lumber's 
top market while most apartment 
projects use other materials. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



More international studies of 
global money supplies are coming- 
far ranging studies, trying to an- 
ticipate free world needs for trade, 
investment funds 20 years ahead. 

If U. S.. major industrial coun- 
tries would agree on any new inter- 



national financial system, it could 
affect federal economic policy in 
future. The aim is to avert future 
balance-of-payments crises. 

The studies will come out of this 
month's annual meeting of Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in Tokyo. 
Two newly unveiled international 
payments reports-one by IMF 
staff, another by an 11-nation group 
-are considered only short-range 
answers. U. S. troubles over gold 
loss, European worries about own 
immediate problems colored these 
reviews, say American policy- 
makers. They figure that U. S. gold 
loss is on way to end. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



Uncle Sam prods European in- 
dustrial nations to end today's 
galloping competition in govern- 
ment financed export-promotion 
methods such as export-credits and 
credit guarantees. 

These are favorite means among 
healthier nations for pushing sales 
to have-nots. Competition is in. 
tense. Americans, Europeans, Japa- 
nese complain about each other's 
aid to exporters. Commerce Depart- 
meut has launched top-level study 
of American export financing. 

U. S. seeks halt in further soften- 
ing of terms to nations that are 
almost "haves"-Mexico, Thailand. 
Nationalist China, for example. Of- 
ficials of internet ional aid agencies 
survey value of government export 
credits to such nations. They sus- 
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pect other types of aid may do 
more good. U. S. also chafes at 
lenient use of European programs 
to promote sales to Russia. 

A committee of 21-nation Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development is studying whole 
matter. Decision-makers of member 
nations will discuss possible self- 
imposed curbs in November. 



LABOR 



Schools-to improve quality of 
new workers-will launch new anti- 
dropout efforts with aid from busi- 
nessmen. 

Vocational courses face shakeup 
in many cities. Pittsburgh, among 
others, resurveyed its curriculum, 
is adding more vocational classes. 

Businessmen are advising educa- 
tors in Dallas, Milwaukee, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Kenosha, elsewhere on 
local industrial needs for skills in fu- 
ture as guide for training. Bedford, 
Ohio, a Cleveland suburb, will start 
an electronics program this fall to 
supply industry. Vocational teach- 
ers in such places as Staples, Minn., 
will be returning to classrooms 
after summer work in industry; 
kids can learn to run a bulldozer 
there. 

This year will bring start of 
organized visits to local businesses 
in several cities by school guidance 
counselors, principals. They'll get a 
look-ahead from businessmen at 
skills needed by new employees. 

Dropout prevention begins young. 
Portland, Ore., starts eight-week 
training programs for mothers 
from poorer neighborhoods to serve 
as kindergarten aides. They'll work 
with preschoolers, broadening 
awareness of words, numbers. Re- 
searchers find children who fall 
behind in first, third, sixth grades 
are most likely to become dropouts. 



MARKETING 



New attempts shape up to get 
Congress to prohibit transportation 
and use of stolen credit cards across 
state lines. 

Many companies, nationwide 
credit card organizations see need 
for legislation. Federal courts say 
credit cards aren't the same as 



securities so don't rate similar fed- 
eral protection now. This leaves 
prosecution for fradulent use of 
cards up to individual state laws. 
Issuers of cards contend fast-mov- 
ing thieves are difficult to catch 
without federal law. 

A Standard Oil Co. of Ohio sur- 
vey pegs losses in interstate cases 
by card issuers at well over $1 mil- 
lion a year and rising. 

Opponents question if the Justice 
Department, FBI, other govern- 
ment agencies should take on task 
of tracking down card snatchers. 

A House Judiciary subcommittee 
considers the matter. Action may 
come next year. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Steel industry's search for more 
efficient, cost-cutting methods ze- 
roes in on the blast furnace. It 
turns ore into pig iron, which is 
then refined into steel. 

Research Corp., formed by 22 
major companies, is working with 
U. S. Bureau of Mines on basic 
studies at experimental blast fur- 
nace near Pittsburgh. Researchers 
toy with ways to run furnace with 
fewer men, to produce pig iron 
faster and to get more iron from 
single furnace. They work on using 
powdered coal instead of gas, possi- 
ble coal and powdered iron injec- 
tion methods. 

Mines agency itself experiments 
with prereduced iron pellets. That's 
a method for separating oxygen 
from iron in the ore without a 
blast furnace. Researchers figure 
the process could provide richer 
feed for the furnaces. Or, better 
yet, yield a method for completely 
bypassing the furnace. 

Scrap iron dealers watch at- 
tempts to improve widespread basic 
oxygen steel-making process so 
large amounts of scrap can be used. 
Use of present oxygen process large- 
ly eliminates usefulness of scrap in 
steelmaking, undercuts demand. 



TAXATION 



A simple tax return for every- 
one? The millenium hasn't arrived 
yet. 

But Internal Revenue Service has 



made another stab in what it con- 
siders the right direction. 

Government presses will roll next 
month on face-lifted forms for fig- 
uring individuals' 1964 income 
taxes-Form 1040. Major changes 
stem from attempts to cater to tax- 
payers' convenience and federal 
data processing operators. New tax 
cut law brought relatively few re- 
porting changes. 

New forms will enable four mil- 
lion more taxpayers to file on one 
sheet of paper— if they write small, 
IRS estimates. There's space for 
reporting small amounts of divi- 
dends, interest, extra income pre- 
viously required on a separate 
schedule. Space for reporting de- 
ductions will be telescoped, elimi- 
nating previously wasted space, 
officials report. 

You won't have to jump around 
so much to add up your income and 
total your tax. And you'll sign on 
the front page again instead of the 
back, where many people over- 
looked the dotted line. 

For business, though, fewer 
changes in forms now. That may 
come later as federal tax form edi- 
tors work through the stack. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Commercial air travel reaches a 
safety milestone in mid-month. 

Planes traveling above 24,000 
feet— nearly all present jet passen- 
ger flights— will then be controlled 
directly by radar-manned traffic 
centers over the entire 48 conti- 
nental states. Centers at Boston 
and Great Falls, Mont., are sched- 
uled to fill the last gaps. 

This system puts Federal Avia- 
tion Agency controllers in touch 
with every plane at these altitudes 
via radar, other communications. 
Pilots fly under instrument rules 
which are stricter than normal 
visual flight rules. 

Controls should reduce chances 
of planes hitting each other, permit 
more efficient use of increasingly 
crowded air lanes. 

Now FAA pushes for similar 
control over planes flying between 
18,000 and 24,000 feet. It hits hor- 
nets' nest from private flyers who 
fret at cost of special equipment. 
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i> Hiring key people 

Creating Ihe time you need 

^ Spotting a losing operation 

s* Why you can cancel most meetings 

When to tell your secrets 

Cures for overlapping management 

v* Ways to handle office clashes 

V Throwing away your 
business grammar 

8 tests to spot initiative 

\* Why you should find the 
indispensable man — and fire him 

These vital topics — 
and 26 more keys 
to business survival — 
are brilliantly explored 
in the first book from 
Nation's Business 

L-SUCCESSFULJ 
MANAGEMENT 

Managing yourself, your people, 
and your business. Presented by the 
Rditors of Nation''* Businest 

America's most efficient executives regu- 
larly profit from down-to-earth, expert 
advice by such management specialists 
as Peter Drucker, Auren Uris, and 
Charles A. Cerami. Now. in this brand 
new, first book-length symposium from 
Nation's Business. 19 such authorities 
research, analyze, and solve 3 dozen 
vital executive problems. 

The most valuable munagenitnt 
seminar >ou may ever attend 

In ibis era of matching wits for world 
markets, high product mortality, and 
millisecond information processing, man- 
agerial know-how at all levels is as vital 
as working capital to any business. Get 
the benefit of Successful Management in 
your office. Send today for your no-risk, 
free examination copies. Take 2 weeks 
to examine them without obligation. 
You'll find Successful Management a 
highly effective training tool for young 
executives — and an insight-packed re- 
fresher course for the seasoned manager. 

JZfef'UU 

SucoenHiul Mmiamment 

II — M h, a- Mil*. V n.m.. «*">«*«■> 
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■ FREE EXAMINATION COUPON ■ 

To your booksetier, or 

DOUBLED AY * COMPANY, INC. 

Dept. 4-NBU-9. Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me copies of Success- 
rut. Management, the first book from Na- 
tion's Business. I understand that t may 
return the bookfs) within 14 days without 
com or obligation if not completely satisfied. 
Otherwise, I'll be billed ju« J5.95 per copy, 
plus shipping costs, as payment in lull. 

NAME 



ADDRESS. 



CITY ZONE STATE 

SAVE! Send payment now and we pay post- 
age. Same 14 day return privilege guaran- 
teed, of course. 
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he speeded through the use of 
oblique, rather than right angle turns 
into parking garages and curb inden- 
tations for loading and unloading. 

Its developers hope that Main 
Place will serve as a catalyst for 
upgrading the whole neighborhood 
and that it will serve as the center 
of activities during a kind of dou- 
ble-shift into the night after normal 
working hours. 

"We believe any large urban cen- 
ter has to have some heart where 
special things happen," explains 
Vincent Carrozza. vice president of 
the Dallas. Texas Corporation, 
which is developing Main Place. 
"It could be like the piazza of the 
European city. People will come 
into a city's center if there are ex- 
citing things happening at night. 
And such expensive real estate 
should be used more time to make 
it more worth while." 

Mr. Overton believes Main Place 
"will serve as a model and an ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished 
to encourage the rehabilitation of 
this area. It's the first step toward 
making a reality out of the dream 
of revitalizing through private en- 
terprise this part of the Dallas core 
in line with unique, comprehensive, 
new approaches that involve the 
wedding of advanced architectural 
concepts, city planning and eco- 
nomics." 

Nine years of work 

The dream was envisioned first 
by Mr. Overton's father, W. W. 
Overton. Jr., one-time chairman of 
the Mayor's Blight Committee and 
past president of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He is president 
and chairman of the board of the 
Texas Bank and Trust Co. 

According to W. T. Overton, 
"Dad envisioned the scope of the 
project years ago." So the Overton 
and Clint Murchison, Sr., interests 
began to acquire pro|>erty in 1955. 
Buying the 10 acres required the 
signature of more than 3(X) owners 
of 74 parcels of land and took nine 
years. 

"We had a lot of discouraging 
moments and hard work," says Mr. 
Overton, "and those last 10 or 15 
parcels really cost us." A former 
mayor even helped in getting the 
buyers and sellers together. 

Mr. Overton believes there are 
distinct advantages of private de- 
velopment over federal urban re- 
newal, which so many cities have 
turned to. "A man in his own com- 



munity knows best what is needed 
he told Nation's Business 
private developer, risking his own 
money, is not bound by rigid rules 
or by what has been done in the 
past. Development by committee 
under federal rules cannot bring 
the nerve and imagination of a 
private investor to a project. It 
takes a deep understanding and 
wedding of ideas between the owner 
and architect." 

3. McCollough properties in Hous- 
ton. Probahly the biggest private 
slum clearance project in America 
is the 32-acre site acquired by O. J. 
McCollough. president of McCol- 
lough Tool Co., and Albert Kueh- 
nert. a local real estate operator. 
According to Mr. McCollough a 
huge complex of downtown office 
structures, high-rise apartments, 
stores and other facilities costing 
approximately $300 million will be 
built. 

There will be at least 17 build- 
ings of from '25 to 5(1 stories, land- 
scaped plazas, shopping malls and 
probably theaters, hotels, banks, 
shopping facilities and a convention 
hall. 

The latest announcement on the 
project says that about 70 per cent 
of the 20-block section has been ac- 
quired. 

4. Trinity Industrial District in 
Did las. This 1.300-acre section on 
what was once the flood plain of 
the Trinity River is just a few min- 
utes from the center of downtown 
Dallas. In the District is the multi- 
million dollar Dallas Market Cen- 
ter, consisting of five massive and 
imaginatively designed buildings 
The land is owned by Industrial 
Properties Corp. and Trammel I 
Crow, a well known developer. 
Such an industrial district was the 
dream of Leslie Stemmons who 
was first instrumental in getting 
levies built to constrain the Trinity 
River. Fifty years ago the river 
would flood half of Dallas when it 
overflowed. 

The sons of Leslie Stemmons now 
head Industrial Properties Corp., 
which has leased the reclaimed 
land to about 1.200 firms. 

John Stemmons, tall and lanky 
president of Industrial Properties 
Corp.. epitomizes the mature second 
generation of Dallas pioneers who 
dedicate their energies to the ad- 
vancement of their village, as they 
fondly call it- 

When the gigantic industrial dis- 
trict was just beginning to be de- 
veloped in 1956, the Stemmons 
brothers donated 102 acres for the 
right-of-way for one of the earliest 
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This station wagon seats 9. Sometimes. 



This is our two-faced Volkswagen. 

When it's not acting like a station 
wagon, it works like a horse. 

All you do is take out the seats. And 
you do this by undoing six nuts. 

This leaves you with a great emptiness. 

Which you can fill with 170 cubic feet 



of anything you like. 

This model is called the Kombi. 

It's the same size as our De luxe Wagon. 

And has the same VW traction in snow 
and sand. The legendary VW gas mileage. 

An air-cooled engine that can never 
freeze up or boil over. Etc. 



But it's only $2,195.* 

(It's not only low for a station wagon, 
it's even low for a Volkswagen Station 
^fm^ Wagon.) 
A ^# A But then you may not want to 

\\jk#f use it os a station wagon at all. 
That's your business. 




Scrooge would have loved 
fflBBBS buildings 



Take the case of the fellow who wanted a beautiful, durable and 
spacious building erected quick-as-a-wink — economically. Whew! 
He got nowhere fast, until he talked with his local Dixisteel 
Building dealer. 

Then he found out about Dixisteel pre-engineering, the modern 
construction method that saves money because there are 1,800 basic 
building units already engineered! 

So, four men went to work and, lo-and-behold, in just one week's 
time his building was ready... the very envy of the business com- 
munity around him. 

Come building time, satisfy that little bit of Scrooge in you. 
See your Dixisteel Building dealer and save time, worry, and 
money. 



CONSULT THE 
YELLOW PAGES 



FREE CATALOG -MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
I I 

Dixisteel Buildings. Inc. 
P. 0. Box 1714. Atlanta. Ga. 30301 

□ Please send me "New Horizons in DIXISTEEL Buildings" 

□ I am interested in a dealer franchise 



FOR YOUR 
NEAREST 
DEALER 



Name. 



Address . 
City 



..State . 



-Zip. 



SOME DEALER FRANCHISES STILL OPEN 




Member Meiai Buildinf 
Manufacturers Assn. 
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interstate 
mown as 



P. O. BOX 1714 • ATLANTA, GEORGIA <3O30I> TELEPHONE 675-3441 



stretches of the nation's 
highway system. It is known 
Stemmons Freeway. 

Mr. Stemmons explained why 
Dallas has relied on private and 
local resources in urban develop 
ment: 

"When the government is left to 
accomplish something, everybody's 
husiness becomes nobody's business. 
If a man has to accomplish some- 
thins with his own money, he has a 
budget and he has the profit mo- 
tive. With his own budget he his 
to be a great deal more disciplined 
financially than with a public fund, 
and he has to be more ingenious." 

Many Dallasites believe the 
Stemmons Freeway and Trinity In- 
dustrial District, with the Market 
Center, is the mast important eco- 
nomic development for Dallas in 
the past decade. The five spacious 
trade marts and exhibit halls of the 
Market Center—the fifth, the Ap- 
parel Mart, is to U' finished this 
fall— are helping to make Dallas the 
market and showplace of the south 
west. 

5. Houston Civic Center. Cover- 
ing 150 acres in downtown Houston, 
the city's ambitious Civic Center 
calls for buildings costing about $32 
million over the next eight years. 
The pace-setter will be the Jesse H. 
Jones Hall for the Performing Arts, 
a $6.5 million structure being do- 
nated to the city in memory of one 
of its illustrious sons by the Hous- 
ton Endowment, Inc., founded by 
the late Mr. Jones, publisher of 
the Houston Chronicle. 

Civic Center bond funds will buy 
plazas, malls, underground parking 
garages, fountain, exhibit hall and 
additions to present public build- 
ings. 

Revitalizing downtown 

The Civic Onter has been an 
added spur to the redevelopment of 
the aging original section of the city 
and its surrounding central business 
district. 

The Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce for the past two years has 
been a catalyst for the revitaliza- 
tion of this historic part of the cen- 
tral business district at the head- 
waters of old Buffalo Bayou. It has 
led to at least a $13 million invest- 
ment in improvements and new 
construction. 

James Pappas is among the 
many merchants in the old section 
who has renewed profitably. He 
< continued on page 50 1 
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Light helps you sell? 
Right ! 

All 40 -watt lamps are the same? 
Wrong ! 




One gives more light, 



is rated at 12,000 hours, and saves on 

maintenance costs. 



It's the G-E 40-watt lamp. In Deluxe colors, it combines 
top light output with excellent color balance... to 
give you the qualities needed most in merchandising. 

The G-E F40 is rated at 12,000 hours on rapid-start 
circuits. In average service, that's more than 3 years 
of useful light. 

Only G,E. offers the Work Saver Pack. It speeds up 
lamp replacements, cuts down maintenance costs. 
How? You get 24 or 48 lamps in one package fitted 



with die-cut handholds at the point of balance. It's 
easy to carry. And even hangs on the ladder to save 
trips up and down. 

And, recent price reductions in the G-E F40 make 
it a better buy than ever. Next time someone tries to 
tell you all 40-watts are the same, remember: in light, 
life and packaging, it's the G-E 40-watt lamp. 

General Electric Company, Large Lamp Department 
C-452, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 



Tfogress Is Our Most Important T^rodiMLt 

GENERAL % ELECTRIC 

VISIT GENERAL El EC TRW PR06RESSIAND • A ^?&af PRESENTATION • // THE NEW fORK WORIDS EATR 



Buildings 
Equipment and Stock 
Business Interruption 
Liability 
Medical Payments 
Robbery 
Burglary 
Theft 
Employee Dishonesty 

Transportation 
..and other optional 
coverages as needed 



NOW ONE POLICY COVERS ALL THESE RISKS- RATES 



With the new Portfolio Policy you can choose 
exactly the protection you need for your busi- 
ness or institution. No gaps or duplications. No 
costly frills. This is a custom-tailored portfolio 
of protection combined into one insurance 
policy. 

It includes basic Property and Liability in- 
surance plus any Optional Coverage you select, 



in any combination. It is designed to give you 
complete protection in one, simple, easy-to- 
read package. 

You can save money in two ways: (1) The 
Portfolio Policy is written to fit your business, 
so you don't pay for extras you don't need. 
(2) Your hazards are individually rated so 
you don't pay for someone else's dangerous 



FIREMAN'S FUND AMERICAN 

THE FINEST PROTECTION AVAILABLE FOR YOUR FAMILY. YOUR 




THEM INDIVIDUALLY FOR LOWEST PREMIUM COSTS! 



risks or poor management. 

There is one premium. One renewal date. 
A deferred payment plan is available. Find 
out how the new Fireman's Fund American 
Portfolio Policy can provide better protection 
and save money for your company. 



flv»il«bi*. in rnoal itit*i, 
through ind*p*nO- 



INSURANCE 

DsnpFRTV AND YOUR BUSINESS. 



FIREMAN'S 

FUND 

AMERICAN 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 



CDCCI For voaT 

rKtcl ■ io . ur ;"i' 

in mining 
our agent to your place oT 
business for an interview, he 
will present you with this 
ncwly-minictl Kennedy half- 
dollar in a >oliu I utile paper- 
weight. Mail this coupon. 




Firnnan's Fund Amrriran Insurance 

JSS3 California Sireet 

San Francisco. California 94120 

I enclose my business letterhead. Please 
have a Fireman's Fund American agent 
contact me to discuss the new Portfolio 
Policy- I understand he will present me 
with a Kcnnedv half-dollar paperweight. 

KAMI 



FULL 
SERVICE 

truck leasing 

* * * 

Pick a Plan 
that fits your 
Purse and Purpose! 

• m CAPITAL TIE-UP! 

• NO UPKEEP WORRIES! 

• NO "SURPRISE" INVOICES! 




LEASE A NEW 
CHEVROLET 
Or othtr fin« 
truck 



0 REASONS 
WHY 



lationa |e 



ease 



BEST 



is your 

TRUCKLEASING 
CHOICE 

...In this age of 
Specialization 

NATION ALE ASB 

meets your needs for. 

• an expert TRANSPORTATION 

engineer 

• a SHOP SERVICE specialist 

• a proper FINANCING 
method and source 

S*« Ysdow Pog*i or writo. 

S*nd tor Lexicon — Explaining 
olt form* of truckleaiing! 

A nationwide n*fworfc of 
totally owned nationally 
*Mp*ri»nctd affiliates. 

NATIONAL 

TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 

S«r»(fU prmcipk cilirt at mt Umtttf Vitii ind Cjnidl M 
▼ 23 E. Jockion Blvd . Suit* E-O, Chicago 4 ▼ 
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converted his aging brick building 
with a new shell of porcelain on 
steel and now has the Pappas 
Building 75 per cent rented. "If wo 
think big enough we can become 
the top city in the U. S." Mr. Pap- 
pas believes. 

Everett Mattson, executive vice 
president of T. J. Bettes Co., mort- 
gage and finance organization, also 
has considerable faith in the orig- 
inal downtown. His organization 
financed the $3.7 million Conti- 
nental Houston Motor Hotel and re- 
modeled the old First National 
Bank building, which helped set 
the pace for rebuilding downtown. 
"We remodeled the building and 
occupancy went from 20 per cent in 
1956 to 90 per cent now," he says. 

Houston's Mayor Welch told 
Nation's Business, "We're be- 
ginning to see a return on land 
values downtown." The freeway 
now being built to circle the cen- 
tral business district "is increas- 
ing land values as is the disposal of 
slums by property developers." 

He adds. "Two tools generally 
overlooked for the eradication of 
slums are being used in Houston: 
police power over health standards 
and fire prevention and increased 
taxes. 

"If you put a high enough tax on 
slums they become too costly for 
their owners to keep that way. 
We're raising taxes and the screams 
are going up. But we're appraising 
the land at its highest and best use. 
So we'll make slums unprofitable." 

The pace of building has bene- 
fited the city in higher tax revenues 
during the past decade. The tax 
on real property has grown from 
$17 million in 1954 to nearly $38 
million last year. 

The closest Houston ever got to 
a federal urban renewal program to 
deal with its slums was in 1959 
when the city council voted to ap- 
ply for federal money for a survey 
of the city to see if an urban re- 
newal program was necessary. 

"A crew of promoters from the 
U. S. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency swept in from their Fort 
Worth headquarters to bring the 
forms in person and promote the 
idea here," recalls one city official. 
"Rut there was such an outburst of 
opposition from the citizens, we 
threw the forms away. - ' 

The willingness of Houston citi- 
zens to do for themselves is seen in 
their record of approving bond is- 
sues for local improvements. Last 



June the latest bond issue— $87 
million for sewers, streets, bridges 
and civic center development— was 
approved overwhelmingly. 

"I can't remember a bond issue 
in recent times that has failed to 
pass," says Charles Lansden, man- 
ager of the Chamber's Civic Affairs 
Department. "We have a broad 
base of able, civic-minded business 
people who help sell the idea to 
the public." 

Another indication of the inde- 
pendent philosophy which runs 
deep among Houston citizenry is the 
fact that Houston dors not even ac- 
cept federal aid under the national 
school lunch subsidy program. In- 
stead the city raises the money for 
school lunches for the needy— $85,- 
000 last year through its local 
United Fund charity drive. 

Challenge for private enterprise 

The city of Dallas, too. forth - 
rightly rejected federal aid in an 
election two years ago. In Novem- 
ber, 1962, the city turned down a 
plan for a federally subsidized pub- 
lic housing project in one of its 
blighted areas. Private enterprise 
could solve the problem, said its 
leading citizens. This acceptance 
of the challenge by local citizens, 
mainly business leaders, has led to 
one of today's most extensive stud- 
ies of a city and its socioeconomic 
characteristics. 

The story of rehabilitation in 
Dallas begins a decade ago. In the 
early 1950's Dallas citizens began 
to show considerable concern about 
their deteriorating sections. It coin- 
cided with rising interest nationally 
in the slums of other large cities. 

The problem in Dallas was not 
nearly as great as in many eastern 
urban centers. Today, for example, 
only one per cent of the land area 
of Dallas could be called blighted 

Moreover, many of the persons 
living in the worst sections were 
Mexican farm laborers. Some were 
not accustomed to indoor plumbing 
and, in fact, considered a roof over- 
head and a bed at night relatively 
plush living. 

However, the potential human 
and economic problems of the 
blighted sections were looked on by 
the city as needing distinct im- 
provement. One of the worst areas 
was West Dallas. This was not 
even part of the city of Dallas until 
recently. But Dallas annexed it 
with its dilapidated tin-roofed 
shacks erected without benefit of 
liuilding codes or other city ordi- 
nances. 

In 1954 the City Council appoint- 
ed a citizens housing rehabilitation 
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" I can't afford 
to carry a large 
inventory 



...thafs why I specify Greyhound Package Express! 



You may not have the space of a warehouse, hut your 
customers will think so when you specify Greyhound 
Package Express. Order only what you need, it hen 
you need it. Greyhound Package Express will get it 
where you want it, quickly, easily, economically. 

Your orders travel ahoard regular Greyhound 
huses, on fast, frequent schedules.. .365 days a year, 

// 's there in hours... and costs you less 

Buses 

For Example Daily Running Time 20 lbs 30 lbs 40 lbs.' 



SAN FRANCISCO 
SACRAMENTO 


32 | 1 hr. 45 min. $1.15! $1.35 1 $1.50 


ATI A NT A 
BIRMINGHAM 


10 U hrs. 45 min. 


1.65 


1.90 1 2.20 


PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 


15 


2 hrs. 55 min. 


1.60 


1.85 ' 2.15 


DALLAS 
SAN ANTONIO 


10 7 hrs. 15 min. 1 1.9o' 2 15 ' 2.45 



24 hours a day, week-ends and holidays. Save time, 
money, space, with Greyhound Package Express. Con- 
venient C.O.D., Collect, Prepaid or special charge ac- 
count service, too. 

For information on service, rates and routes, call 
Greyhound or write today: Greyhound Package Ex- 
Dept. 1-J, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, III. 



GREYHOUND ,1 

PACKAGE EXPRESS 



Other low rates up to 100 lbs 



One of a series of messages depicting another growing service of The Greyhound Corporation. 



Time thieves 




A few invoices look innocent. 

Multiply them by thousands and the 
time they steal can be enormous. 

Jacksonville Paper Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., saves time figuring invoices by 
using 95 Friden Calculators. 

And if supports these 95 fully auto- 
matic calculators with 35 Friden ACY 
Adding Machines. 

Jacksonville Paper is a big company 



Any time to be saved by hurrying in- 
voice totals from Jacksonville Paper 
branch offices to the home computer 
center is important. 

Jacksonville Paper says: "The time 
these machines save us is tremen- 
dous. We figure each Friden Calcu- 
lator earns back its purchase price 
in a year. From then on, it works free. 
Our people like these machines. The 
automatic features get the work out 
fast, and our people tell us Friden 
machines are easy to use." 

Friden offers sales, service and in- 
struction throughout the world. Call 
your local Friden man to learn how 
Friden Calculators 
save you time. Or 
write Friden, Inc. 
San Leandro, Calif 

A Subsidiary ol The Singer Company 



l Friden 
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advisory committee to review resi- 
dential blight and pick an area for 
n pilot rehabilitation project. A 60 
acre plot was chosen— called Little 
Mexico. Special housing was built 
with city funds. Much of the 
property was cleaned up through 
code enforcement and new com- 
mercial use. By 1958 another area 
recently annexed by the city was 
made the second renewal project. 
This was called Dewberry. The city 
asked the federal government to 
approve Dewberry for loans insured 
by the Federal Housing Authority. 
But the project did not qualify be- 
cause of technicalities involved in 
federal standards. Washington did 
not want Dallas to do it the way 
the city considered best. So the 
city went ahead on its own. 

In 1959 the city council created 
the Dallas West Revitalization 
Commission for West Dallas, an- 
other citizen group. In 1961 the 
voters approved a capital improve- 
ments bond program which had 
funds for water and sewer exten- 
sions. 

The council in 1962 passed an 
ordinance revising the city's re- 
habilitation effort and setting up a 
citizens committee called the Dallas 
Action Committee for Community 
Improvements. Among the impor- 
tant new duties of this unit is 
slum prevention. This Committee 
is headed by Lone Star Gas Presi- 
dent Lester Potter. 

The Dallas Action Committee 
has submitted two reports and is in 
the process of making three more 
to the City Council, according to 
Mr. Potter. A thorough analysis 
has been made of the city with help 
from the computers of Southern 
Methodist University as to phys- 
ical, economic, educational and so- 
cial factors. One significant con- 
clusion of the study is that West 
Dallas, which people generally con- 
sidered as the poorest section, is 
now on the upgrade and that an 
area in the south of the city is 
worse off. 

"Our committee can't wave a 
wand and suddenly revitalize," Mr. 
Potter told Nation's Business. 
"It is fundamentally a problem of 
people, not structures. It can't be 
a crash program. We have had to 
do a comprehensive study of the 
nature of the problem, and it will 
be a continuing study. 

"I'm convinced that the only way 
to solve it is with local effort and 
f continued on page 57) 
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Fresh idea for a tank farm: 
Dixon Aluminum Coating in 4 colors 



When it came time to repaint tanks this 
year, Drew Chemical Co.. Boonton, N.J., 
simply asked for colors — plus all the 
durability and corrosion resistance of the 
original aluminum paint. The answer was 
Dixon Aluminum Coating in soft shades 
of blue, green, russet and gold— a product 
of Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.. Jersey 
City. N.J. 

About results, M. H. Connelly, chief 
engineer, said, "We've had a lot of com- 
pliments on the new appearance of our 
tanks. Although it's too early to talk about 
durability, we're confident. The original 
aluminum paint was 11 years old and 
still in good condition. All we had to do 
was spot-prime and apply the new color." 



Made with Alcoa*- Pigments, colored 
aluminum coatings like Dixon's will up- 
grade any industrial site, make your plant 
a showplace. They form a waterproof 
seal, resist corrosion, reflect heat and 
stand up in any climate. Ideal for all out- 
side metal surfaces— tanks, towers, build- 
ings, fences. Tell your maintenance man 
to order colored aluminum today and 
then get painting. 

Alcoa does not make aluminum paint, 
but Alcoa Pigments are used in the best 
brands. We've just published two book- 
lets, excellent guides to better mainte- 
nance. For copies, please send coupon. 

Ai- . • H.n'1, . You America'* linnl Flews Stiow 
...THE MUNUEY-BHlNKLtr REPORT, on NBC-TV 



Aluminum Company or America 
87 1 J Alcoa Building 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 15219 
Please send me your tree booklets. 

Aluminum Paint Manual 
i j Aluminum Asphalt Roof Costings 
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Company 
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Cit»_ 
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ALCOA 



When you're first in heavy-duty truck 

There are 4,679 INTERNATIONAL Dealers and Branches ready 
to help keep your truck working full time. Many are open day 
and night. It's the largest heavy-duty truck service organization 
in the world. Wherever you are — they'll quickly supply replace- 
ment parts. Another good reason why we sell more heavy-duty 
trucks than the next two makes combined. International Har- 
vester Company, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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sales, you have to be first in service 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS IH 

"Build a truck to do a job — change it only to do it better" 
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Winning entry 



You be the judge, but keep in mind that we've replaced 
compromise with quality. You see, a long time ago we 
decided we could build structures that were good-looking 
all around ... not just in front. We felt that quality in a 
warehouse was as important as quality in an office build- 
ing .. . and that maintenance didn't have to be a problem 
in either. So we designed precision engineered and 
factory-fabricated metal buildings ... buildings with 
metal-clad curtain walls, insulated for all-weather com- 
fort, and beautiful enough for churches, nice enough for 



stores, efficient enough for factories. We build metal 
buildings because we like to, and what we like to do we 
do very well. You be the judge. Your Butler Builder can 
show you other "winning entries." He's in the Yellow Pages 
under "Buildings," or "Buildings, Metal." Or write direct. 



Sales Offices and Dealer) Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64126 



Manufacturers ol Metal Buildings • Plastic finals 
Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising 



Equipment (or Farming, 
Contract Manufacture 



YOUR CITY NEEDS 

continued 

local resources. I'm not against the 
federal government. But it's hog- 
wash to say we have to let the fed- 
eral government do it and that we 
can't solve it locally. 

"The problems are extremely 
complex. It involves how we can 
persuade people to raise their level 
of living. 

"We have to determine right here 
what our standards are and what 
our needs are. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare can't do it from Washing- 
ton any more than they can match 
a local colored boy with a job open- 
ing here in town." 

The hard-cash evidence that Dal- , 
las has been attacking its problem 
of blight is in the 836 million spent 
from 1957 to 1963 for health, wel- 
fare and capital improvements just 1 
in West Dallas. Other evidence of 
success is in the uplifting of Little 
Mexico, the rise in school attend- 
ance in West Dallas, the plans for | 
a new luxury apartment house in 
the area and the increase in home 
ownership and home improvement 
fa] the past few years. 

The civic progress in Dallas has 
been in the main a result of re- 
sponsible business and receptive 
local government. Since World 
War II, the city has grown in size 
from 50 to 290 square miles, its 
population from under 500,000 to 
over 7,50,000. 

Like Houston, it has maintained 
a strong and expanding central 
business district in addition to 
growing in peripheral areas. The 
assessed value of property for tax' 
purposes has risen by $40 million 
from 1957 to 19(53, just in the cen-' 
tral business district. 

Easy-going Dallas City Manager 
Elgin Crull notes: "South of the 
Red River ( the northern border of 
Texas) nothing is the same as it 
was last year. But we've always 
been strong for master planning 
here. Without it I don't know 
where we'd be. We've had an al- 
most unbelievable increase in build 
ing." 

Even with city planning, Dallas 
habitually bursts through the seams 
of future projections. A master 
plan was adopted in 1945 pro- 
jecting requirements to 1970. By 
19,50 the city had already outgrown 
the '70 forecast. 

A master plan and study of broad 
proportions projecting and recom- 
mending problems and solutions to 
the year 2,000 is now being made 




$ Puts more minutes 
into your morning ! 



Sure, people arrive at the office 
on time. But the real business of the 
day doesn't really get under way until 
the mail is opened and distributed! 
Which is why a MaiiOpener can save 
minutes per person every morning, 
hours per day, and whole days in your 
business year! 

Faster and far more efficient than 
opening mail by hand, the MaiiOpener 
shaves a hairline edge off the envelope, 
leaves the contents intact. Handles 
any size of envelope, any thickness, 
any paper stock. And can be used by 
anybody in the office. 

Three models meet all your office 
needs: the electric LE (shown here) 
trims large envelopes of assorted sizes, 
as fast as you can feed it; the high 
speed LA, with automatic feed, for 
opening volume mail; (he hand oper- 
ated LH, for the small office or the 



executive secretary. Ask any Pitncy- 
Bowes office to demonstrate any or 
all models. 

FREE: Send for folder 
which tells the advantages 
of the MaiiOpener, 
phis handy postal rale 
chart includmn new 
parcel post rates. 




s= Pitney-Bowes 

W mailOpeners 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

1 153 Walnut Street. Stamford. Conn. IK><X>4 

. . . arixlnator of the postatie meter 
...190 offices In U. S. and Canada. 




How our unique Field 
Warehouse system 
safeguards collateral . . . 
makes for worry-proof 
inventory loans 

Douglas-Guardian Field Warehousing offers 
the soundest possible method of protecting 
collateral that cannot be kept in a bank 
vault. 

For fullest protection, we don't take any- 
body's word for anything. Banks know they 
can depend on our special auditing proce- 
dures. We offer visual verification on a 
monthly basis— Of more frequently if ac- 
tivity or commodity indicates. 
Banks benefit from increased safe loan 
volume . . . businesses benefit from in- 
creased operating funds. Years of service 
to lender and borrower prove our reliability. 
For complete information, write: 
Executive Office 
Douglas-Guardian 
Warehouse Corporation 

1 18 N. Front Street 
New Orleans, La. 70150 
District Offices Coast to Coast 



Only nature 
makes 
a, better package 

SHRINK FILM 




Everything looks belter, lasts longer, sells faster 
in crystal clear. Shrinti Film overwrap 

LooK to Beselei Shrink film Equipment lor a really 
perfect package taut, attractive, conforming 
perfectly to any sue or shape Dirt. dust, moisture 
are sealed out. Newness, freshness, visibility are 
: sealed in. And it's amanngly economical, too! 

FREE PACKAGE DESIGN OFFER 

lust mail this coupon and send us a sample of 
I your product. We'll design a Shrink Film package for 
you at no cost or obligation I 



r 



BESELER CORPORATION I 
Shrink Film Equipment Dlv. • 

271-T ELEVENTH AVE . EAST ORANGE. N J.| 

□ Please have local distributor call to give me • 
more details. 1 

□ I'd like to lake advantage of your FREE package 
design offer. I 

Nam* \ 



I 
I 

| Company. 



Addrc.t 
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Xerox 
introduces 
the first 
"real" penny 
master. 
We'll let 
you try 
it for 
free. 



The newXeroIitli 
master is the first paper 
offset master designed 
to be prepared by 
xerography. And 
ordinary methods as 
well. Xerolith comes in 
a wide selection 
of sizes and gripper 
arrangements for both 
long and short runs. 
Ask your Xerox 
representative for your 
free samples. Or write. 
Xerox Corporation, 
Rochester, New York 
14603. Branch offices in 
principal U.S. cities. 



XEROX 



NAD*! MHO* Of CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO. 
ERSCASt WANK «CKK LTD., LO*0O«j FUJI H£ffOX 
■ ■ t-TO-j TOKYO, tOTH JOiMTir OWNKO WlTM RANK 
OANtSAf ION, LTD. kXNOUTH 15 A TKAOCMAAK 0' 
■ EKOX COaPOPATjOM. 
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by a Chicago organization, to get 
outside objectivity. 

The multimillion rebuilding in 
Dallas in the past decade has 
brought considerably more revenue 
into the city treasury. The prop- 
erty taxes collected in 1954 totaled 
$22.6 million. 

In 1963, they had grown to $39.7 
million. There was only one tax 
rate rise which was a 4.4 per cent 
hike in 1959. 

Not everyone in Dallas thinks 
the horizons are unlimited or that 
even some of the dramatic building 
projects now being planned will 
come to fruition. As one city offi- 
cial says, "The common complaint 
in 1959 and 1960 was that we had 
office space coming out of our ears. 
But we seemed to fill what we 
built." 

Early "rich lands" 

Like Dallas planners, Houston's 
forecasters see continued lively ex- 
pansion. "We're limited only on 
the south by the Gulf of Mexico" 
1 40 miles away ) , says Ronald 
Heiser, assistant city planner for 
Houston. 

Houston got its original propul- 
sion from the foresight and pro- 
motional activities of its founders, 
A. C. and J. K. Allen. The Allen 
brothers first bought the land for 
the original town in 1836. That 
same year they placed advertise- 
ments in eastern newspapers which 
predicted: 

"When the rich lands of this 
country shall be settled, a trade will 
flow to it, making it beyond all 
doubt the great interior commercial 
emporium of Texas." 

Though there were mosquitoes as 
big as grasshoppers, according to 
early reports, and the town was lit- 
tle more than "a dugout canoe, a 
bottle of whiskey and a surveyor's 
chain and compass," a future town 
existed in the minds of the Allen 
brothers. 

In fact, Augustus Allen had a 
crude plan sketched out on his 
stovepipe hat in those early days. 
With some euphemism, the brothers 
described the swampy outpost as 
'well watered," and managed to get 
Houston picked as the site for the 
temporary capital of the Republic 
of Texas. 

Houston is fortunate not only for 
the imagination and persistence of 
its early settlers but for its invalu- 
able natural resources. Oil. gas. 
sulphur and water abound, and a 



nan-made channel to the Gulf 
makes it a thriving port. 

The recent location of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration's Manned Spacecraft 
Center southeast of the city has 
brought an upsurge of related sci- 
entific and engineering manufac- 
turing and sales operations as well 
as a futuristic air to the locale. 

Chamber of Commerce Execu- 
tive Vice President Marvin Hurley 
describes the NASA space head- 
quarters as merely "another notch" 
in Houston's development record. 

Early fortunes of the area were 
made in cotton and cattle, then oil. 
The first of the big gushers in the 
Spindletop field at nearby Beau- 
mont, Texas, blew in in 1901. Since 
World War II Houston has grown 
as a result of the consolidation of 
oil and petrochemical headquarters 
in the city, then more oil tool indus- 
try, now research and development. 

Houston, now with a population 
of over one million, is the nation's 
first in manufacturing and distribu- 
tion of oil field equipment, first in 
refining, first in pipeline transmis- 
sion and third in the number of 
private aircraft. 

One of Houston's notable resi- 
dents, oil and land millionaire R. E. 
Smith has the kind of enlightened 
self-interest attitude that has helped 




C» IWINKIti 



Real estate developer R. E. Smith 
surveys Houston's fabulous air- 
conditioned $25 million domed 
stadium now nearing completion 
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The line's busy-and we're not sorry 



it's Marine Midland's private wire. 
As New York's only state-wide 
group of banks, Marine Midland 
maintains a 725-mile private wire, 
linking our banking offices across 
the state. It helps us gather infor- 
mation quickly and in confidence. 



It's a mighty busy connection. 
With 11 affiliated banks serving 
116 communities through 195 
offices, our bankers have many 
valuable contacts. So you can rely 
on us for the market and business 
information you need all over the 



state. And we have the state-wide 
resources to help you make the 
most of these facts and figures. 

If you do business in New York 
State — or plan to — make Marine 
Midland your banking connection. 
You won't be sorry. 



IVIARIIME MIDLAND BANKS 

New York's state-wide group of banks «mm«m 




Where's 
the best place 
to give your 
employees 
a good 
talking- to? 




(7,71 — -— - - Iwil— =* -^g- 

On their pay check. It's the one commu- 
nication they never throw away unread. 

■ And what do you talk about? » About 
payroll deduction', for withholding taxes, 
FICA, U.S. Bonds or the like— which, 
you'll point out. are made in his interest. 
Also about the contributions you make 
to his welfare — -such as pension plans, 
paid vacations, life and health insurance. 

■ You can also announce new company 
plans, emphasize safety rules, ask for 
suggestions, or whatever. ■ We design 
check and stub to fit your present sys- 
tem, with plenty of extra room to speak 
your piece. A modern (dea — -and only 
one of scores your Todd Division repre- 
sentative has to offer. Why don't you 
ask him to tell you about them? 



Burroughs Corporation 

TODD DIVISION/Rochester, N.Y. 14603 
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make the city grow the right way. 

"I have an understanding with 
the buyer when I sell a piece of 
property," he told Nation's 
Business. "I don't want any 
cheap construction. I want sound 
office and apartment buildings. I 
have to know about the plans and 
purposes. It's better for the area 
and the community. You can make 
ice boxes and overcoats, but you 
don't make land 

"I don't do things by halves." 
snaps Mr. Smith. "They'll be done 
right or they won't be done." And 
since he owns a reported 2,2.50 
acres in the city limits of Houston, 
Mr. Smith has something to say 
about future buildings. 

Why Dallas grows 

Dallas has no rich natural re- 
sources and unlike Houston with 
its straight, wide streets— Dallas was 
poorly laid out. The disjointed 
street pattern resulted from the 
conflicts and compromises on land 
ownership and development in the 
early years. Since 1875. the city 
has made more than 600 separate 
annexations. 

"We have no resources and no 
real reason for being here," says 
Robert Cullum, the shrewd and 
witty board chairman of Tom 
Thumb Stores. 

He's currently president of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce and 
a native of the city. 

But Dallas has grown in spite of 
its lack of natural wealth. "You 
can't grow just by waiting for 
babies to be born and diapers to 
I be washed," Mr. Cullum remarks. 
"There are people in Dallas who 
like to build things. I'm no tub 
thumper, but there is a sort of elec- 
tricity among the people. In Dal- 
las, it's what you do for your city 
that determines how highly regard- 
ed you are, not how much you 
make." 

Dallas is looking for growth and 
progress to come from 9 new insti- 
tution, the Graduate Research Cen- 
ter of the Southwest, an educational 
experiment being built on a 1.400 
acre campus. It already has more 
than 150 permanent scientists on 
the payroll. 

Some in the city also believe a 
long-time hope is near realization— 
the canalization of the Trinity River 
i from the Gulf up to Dallas and Fort 
Worth. This would require massive 
federal aid for construction, which 
seems in conflict with the basic 



spirit of independence that radiates 
from Dallas. 

An explanation is offered by C. A. 
Tat urn, Jr.. husky president of Dal- 
las Power and Light Co. Mr. 
Tatum told Nation's Business, 
"Construction in Dallas is econ- 
omical, sound and feasible with 
private local money. But the canal 
would affect the whole southwest 
area. It is looked on as one would 
the interstate highway system, 
which is used by all the people, in 
contrast to a local development." 

Masters of their environment 

Dallas and Houston, though rela- 
tively new and booming, are not 
basically different from other big 
cities in America. Some proponents 
of federal urban aid have claimed 
that the older cities of the nation 
are more blighted and cannot solve 
the slum problems. 

But blight can occur in a matter 
of a generation. And the affluence 
in Houston and Dallas is no greater 
I ban many of the fortunes of New 
York and New England families, 
for instance. 

Houston and Dallas are not the 
only cities that have built private 
and local projects of note. Indi- 
anapolis and Rochester, for exam- 
ple, have created valuable projects 
with private money and have there- 
by enriched the cities. The private- 
ly held land was not removed from 
the tax rolls as it is under a fed- 
eral urban renewal project. But 
Houston and Dallas are the biggest 
cities which have had no federal 
urban renewal and the prospects 
are they will not need or want it 
in the future. 

It does seem to take initiative 
and imagination. Like the early 
bankers of Dallas who saw a good 
risk in cotton in the warehouses 
and oil in the ground, both Dallas 
and Houston have a tradition of 
encouraging vision and independ- 
ence. 

Sometimes it takes an outsider 
to see it. Roscoe Jones, the new 
city planner for Houston, who only 
recently came to the city, sums 
up characteristics common to both 
Houston and Dallas: "There's a 
positive attitude. There is fore- 
sight and drive among the people 
and still enough of the frontier 
spirit that says: 'I will be the mas- 
ter of my environment.' There's a 
willingness to work in cooperation 
with others in the community to 
plan for the future and a rejection 
of government regulation Ixtausc 
people here seem to want to pre- 
serve their freedom of choice wher- 
ever they can." END 
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if YOU need more exercise 



here is a real key to your problem. 
Start today developing better phys- 
ique, more vigor and spirit, by devot- 
ing just a few minutes a day to the new 
EXERCYCLE EXERCYCLE for over 
25 years, has been the successful 
answer for 
men and women 
all walks of life. Any 
age, any condition, 
some want only 
the mildest, 
gentlest flexing 
of muscles and 
joints. Others 
want a rigor 
ous full- 
con d 

to supp lement regular sports ac- 
tivities in season and out-of-season. 
You determine for yourself the amount 
of EXERCYCLE benefit you want 



each day. Gives 
thening 

ders, neck and 
back and hips, 
ankles. Only the 
ACTION 
can ac 




Send in this coupon 
your future fitness 
better and more 



'stimulating, streng- 
movement to shoul 
arms, abdomen, 
thighs, calves and 
genuine ALL-BODY 
EXERCYCLE exerciser 
complish so much for you. 
you won't know what it 
means to you 
until you use it 
and feel its benefits. It's 
relaxing. Simple tensions 
drop. Your body is more 
at ease as flesh firms 
p.muscles strengthen, 
and figure improves, 
more youthful 
.pirit are yours 
now, for 
happiness, 
sparkling health 




through exercise a few minutes daily. 



Send me your FREE copy of the 
36 page "Exercyc/e Guide to 
Physical Fitness" including Ihe 
exclusive Exercycle Table of 
Sporls Equivalents. 

II you dei'ic a free home demonstration 
with no obligation please check box in 
coupon 





EXERCYCLE 

GUIDE TO 
PHYilCAl FITNESS 



(IXltCYClt ond A U BODY ACTION or. Irodemorai 



EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 



630 Third Avenue 

New York. New York 10017 

□ Pleaie tend me the FREE "EXERCYCLE Guide to Physical Filneta" 
Q Pleate arrange for your representative to provide, at a time convenient lo 
me. a tree home demonstration with no obligation 



Mr., Mrs., Miss:_ 

Street No.: 

City: 



(pleaie print plainly) 



. Zone: 



.Stute: 
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Once upon a time you could 
save money by giving motor 
carriers your heavier LTL 
shipments. 

No longer. 

R-E-As new rates m 
Tariff 33-C are lower 
than motor carriers 
on thousands of com- 
modities. 

Truck rates are contin- 
ually climbing higher. Do you 
know how much they will cost 
on your commodities? 

Call R*E*A Express now. Chec 
our rates on shipments of 150 lbs., 
800 lbs., even 10,000 lbs. Don't wait. 
We're ready for your call. 

(By the way, can you name one motor carrier that gives you single carrier re- 
sponsibility and nation-wide pick-up and delivery? No? RE A does on any shipment, 
any weight.) Call or write E.Boykin Hartley, Vice President Sales, RE A Express, 219 
E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017. ^ 




The Man with 
the Downtowner 
Reservation 




If your business appoint- 
ments take you down- 
town when you travel, a 
Downtowner reserva- 
tion will put you right on 
the spot. Located in the 
heart of the city near 
major business centers, 
Downtowner Motor Inns 
help you get more from 
your business day. Let a 
Downtowner reservation 
assure you of modern travel- 
living in a rapidly-growing 
lumber of cities throughout 



he nation. 



DOWNTOWNER 



MOTOR INNS 



J 



\s 

Alabama: f Mm imitiam / Decatui Arkan- 
sas: Little Rock l Pine Blull Florida: Or 
lando Georgia: Auijusta Iowa: Dps Moines I 
Waterloo Louisiana: Shreveport Missis- 
sippi: Gf&envf/to Oxfort) Missouri: Kansas 
City I St. iouu Hew York: Rochester 
North Carolina: AsnfW/a! Charlotte I 
RalciQh i Winston Salem OMoz Cantor) Okla- 
homa: | South Carolina: Charles 
ton I Columbia I Greenville Tennessee: 
Jackson f Kingsport / Memphis I Nashville 
Texas: Anunllo | Corpus Christi I El Paso I 
Houston I Lonqview / Midland Virginia: 
Manassas j Ri< innond l Roanoke Wast 
Virginia: Wheeling Wisconsin: Madrsori 
Wyominq: 

Mail Coupon for Free Literature and Director/ 
The Downtowner Corporation 

162-V-Umon Avenue, Memphis. Tenn 

Name 

Company 

Street 

City 



State. 



POLITICAL BELIEFS 

continued from page 35 

d. So important that the fed- 
eral government should con- 
trol it. 

17. Government spending should: 

a. Benefit the leaders of busi- 
ness, thereby helping every- 
one. 

b. Create the most favorable 
climate possible for the pri- 
vate sector of the economy. 

c. Always serve the best inter- 
ests of the general public, 
mther than the few. 

d. Support the underprivileged, 
working classes primarily. 

18. Resources such as electricity, 
when develo|)ed with public funds, 
should be: 

a. Sold to the highest bidder to 
protect free enterprise. 

b. Transferred to private own- 
ership except for locally oper- 
ated public utilities. 

c. Operated in the public- inter- 
est, whether by private or 
governmental agencies. 

d. Owned and operated by the 
federal government, which is 
the only agency really rep- 
resenting the public interest. 

19. Conservation of natural re- 
sources is the responsibility of: 

a. Private enterprise. 

b. State and local governments. 

c. Government at all levels but 
coordinated by the federal 
government in the public in- 
terest. 

d. The federal government 
alone, with complete regula- 
tory powers. 

20. Federal grants-in-aid should he: 

a. Avoided at all costs. 

b. Limited to public works of 
value to interstate trade, such 
as highways. 

c. Used to support programs of 
value to the whole popula- 
tion, such as school lunches. 

d. Used to persuade state and 
local governments to imple 
ment progressive federal pro- 
grams. 



21. I identify myself with the in- 
terests and philosophies of: 

a. Successful businessmen. 

b. The middle-classes. 

c. The lower, less fortunate 
classes. 

d. Progressive planners. 

22. The best place to find political 
leadership is among: 

a. Business and community 
leaders. 

b. Leaders of big corporations 
and industries. 

c. Rank and file people who 
have lived at the bottom and 
know the peoples' problems. 

d. Those educated and trained 
for public service. 

23. The United States of America 
should: 

a. Stand on its own— free from 
all foreign entanglements. 

b. Promote international com- 
merce to advance prosperity. 

c. Take responsibility for help- 
ing the less fortunate nations 
advance to our level. 

d. Lead the way in developing 
world prosperity and an in- 
ternational order guarantee- 
ing the rights and freedom 
of every individual. 

24. I generally consider myself a: 

a. Conservative. 

b. Moderate conservative. 

c. Moderate liberal. 

d. Liberal. 

POLITICAL SCORE SHEET 

Here's how to compute your score 
in the quiz on page 35. 

Give yourself -j-3 points for each 
"a" answer, +2 points for each "b" 
answer, —2 points for each "c" an- 
swer, and —3 i>oints for each "d" 
answer. 

If your political inventory is +65 
or more, you are definitely in the 
conservative category. A —65 or 
more would indicate strong liberal 
leanings. Scores falling between a 
• 10 and a —10 indicate moderate 
attitudes in politics. 

REPRINTS of "Test Your Political 
Beliefs" may be obtained for 25 
cents a copy, $12 per 100, or $90 
per 1,000 postpaid from Nation's 
Business, 1615 H St.. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20006. Please enclose 
remittance. 
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buying 





Save all the time you've been spending, 
searching for fabricated steel product sources, 
and seeing all those salesmen. 

Think big. Think "number one." Republic 
MANUFACTURING DIVISION. Big facilities, 
big product line, big availability, big quality, 
big product line. We repeat "big product line" 
for emphasis, because we really do offer the 
biggest variety of fabricated steel products 
made anywhere, by anyone. Everything from 
complete steel buildings to the equipment 
that goes into them. Structural products... 
windows and doors . . . industrial shelving . . . 
steel drums. You name it. Seventy-nine prod- 
uct categories in all. And you need see only 
one salesman to get any of them-Republic's 
"MAN FROM MANUFACTURING." 

Now, wouldn't you agree, we can 
make your buying easier? 



MANUFACTURING DIVISION 

Republic Steel Corporation 

Youngstown, Ohio 44505 
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U.S. 
living standard 
leads world 



Dynamic competitive enterprise system 
provides key to satisfying people s wants 




The standard of living in the United States is the highest for any 
people at any time in history. 

With only six per cent of the earth's population living on seven per 
cent of its land area, the United States produces one third of the world's 
goods and services. This country uses one third of the energy consumed 
and has half of the world's telephones and radio and television sets. 

The factors that make this possible are being studied by economists, 
businessmen and government officials the world over. 

Accompanying charts compare economic and social characteristics for 
countries at various levels of economic development. For example: 

The value of a country's total production of goods and services— its 
gross national product-ranges from $3,100 per person in the United 
States down to $80 in India. 

There is one passenger automobile for every three persons in the 
United States. The Soviet Union has one automobile for every 336 per- 
sons. In India, where living standards have far to go to catch up with 
the industrialized countries, the ratio is one car for every 1,584 persons. 
Sixty per cent of the world's passenger cars are in the U. S. 

Differences in economic well-being around the world are due to many 
factors. The major ones include: 

Capital investment. A record $44 billion will be spent by U. S. busi- 
nessmen on new plant and equipment this year, up from $39 billion last 
year and $37 billion in 1962. During the past 10 years $337 billion has 
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U.S. LIVING STANDARD LEADS WORLD continued 




gone into capital investment, about $7,(KX) for each wage and salary 
worker employed by business firms. 

Quality of plant and equipment. High quality here is a result of high 
capital investment and is a vital contributor to the steady rise of output 
per hour worked in this country, floods and services which took UK) 
hours to produce last year required 103 hours in 117 hours in 

1958, 132 hours in 1953 and 159 hours in 1948. 

Management ability. Professional management in the United States 
has reached a higher level of development than in any other country. 
The educational level of managers has been rising as positions, particu- 
larly in large corporations, have become open on the basis of competence 
rather than family influence. Training programs in universities, manage- 
ment associations and within corporations are very effective. 

Employee skills. The average amount of education received by people 
in this country has risen sharply. More than half of the workers in their 
20's and early 30's have had formal job training as compared with one 
third of the workers in the 55 to 64 age group. 

Incentives to produce. U. S. gains in productivity are shared by busi- 
ness shareholders, managers and employees. A factory worker in this 
country receives an hourly wage about three times greater than workers 
in the United Kingdom and West (lermany, five times more than those 
in France and six times greater than that of Italian workers. END 
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Under new tax laws, you can now set 
up a tax favored Pension Plan. Your 
own contributions can be as high as 
$2,500ayear(or 10% of your "earned 
income," whichever is less) — and hal f 
of it is deductible for Federal Income 
Tax purposes. John Hancock has a 
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It's simple, flexible, and gives you a 
guaranteed retirement income, no 
matter what happens to the invest- 
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continued from page 39 

minuses, industrial countries as a 
whole should raise their output by 
about four per cent a year up to 
1970. This would mean a growth 
in trade of more than four per cent. 
Then there is the effect of tariff 
reduction. The most striking dis- 
mantling of trade barriers is going 
on in the EFT A and Common 
Market groupings, but this will not 
benefit the U. S. exporter— rather 
the reverse. The main U. S. hope 
lies in general reduction of Western 
tariffs through the coming inter- 
national negotiations. Failing a 
successful outcome of these, TJ. S. 
firms will be obliged to set up more 
subsidiary plants in Europe. 

Talk outlook not bright 

Chances of a successful outcome 
to these world trade talks are 
slim. Ingrained protectionism 
among producers in most devel- 
oped countries, and the political 
weight that they are bound to 
carry, make it risky to expect any- 
thing but slow progress on general 
tariff reduction. Negotiators are 
still in theory aiming at a 50 per 
cent general cut. A 30 per cent cut 
would have to be rated a success; 
a smaller one still is more likely. 
All the same, even a 25 per cent 
cut would give an extra shot in the 
arm to trade between Western 
countries. Add this stimulus to the 
expected internal growth rates in 
the industrialized world and you 
get the estimate of about six per 
cent a year for the growth of the 
market in industrial countries. 

But the biggest spurt forward, 
the biggest change from the condi- 
tions of the early 1960's that ex- 
porters should be ready for will be 
found, not in the industrialized 
countries, but in the underdevel- 
oped areas. These countries have 
been straining to import more for 
years, but their ability to do so de- 
pends primarily on their own ex- 
port earnings; and their earnings 
record over the past 10 years has 
been miserable. 

From 1956 to 1963 the export 
prices of primary goods fell on 
average by as much as 12 per cent. 
The fall in prices outweighed the 
small increase in world demand for 
primary products and forced one 
underdeveloped country after an- 
other to clamp restrictions on im- 
ports. 

Colombia, Rhodesia and a host 
of other countries actually im- 
ported a smaller volume of goods 



last year than they did in the mid- 
1950's. In Colombia's case imports 
slumped by 31 per cent. Not long 
ago Chile was getting about $11 
million a year in foreign aid. Yet 
in one year alone a fall in the price 
of copper knocked $70 million off 
Chile's export earnings. 

Better things can reasonably be 
expected now, both for the devel- 
oping countries and their suppliers. 
Since 1962 it has become clear that 
commodity prices are swinging up- 
wards after falling for a decade. 
Sustained growth of four per cent 
expected of the industrial coun- 
tries would strengthen this rise. In 
addition, it is a fair bet that some 
kind of arrangement to stabilize 
commodity prices will be worked 
out within the next two years. 

The chances are that world com- 
modity prices in the second half of 
the 1960's will lie riding betwen 
10 and 20 per cent higher than at 
present. The front-runners in this 
upswing will almost certainly in- 
clude copper, aluminum and tin. 
This will mean notable expansion 
of the ability to buy in Canada, 
Chile and Bolivia in the Western 
Hemisphere and also in Rhodesia 
and Malaysia. 

But an advance of this kind will 
not work miracles. The developing 
countries together account for a 
quarter of global trade, nearly $40 
billion last year. Even if they get 
their 10 to 20 per cent increase in 
commodity prices by 1970. how 
much more could they import? Per- 
haps between $5 billion and $10 
billion a year. 

Foreign aid will continue to add 
to their buying power. Assistance 
given nowadays is limited more 
and more by the inability of the 
recipients to service loans rather 
than by the willingness of donors 
to offer money. We are arriving at 
the paradoxical state where the 
poor countries cannot afford to ac- 
cept aid, unless it is of the soft, In- 
ternational Development Associa- 
tion type. Over the next six years 
an increasing proportion of aid 
may consist of this kind of assis- 
tance and of outright grants. 

It is loo much to expect within 
the next five years that the objec- 
tive of the recent United Nations 
Trade and Development confer- 
ence—each industrialized country 
devoting one per cent of its na- 
tional income to aid -will be 
reached. But aid of all kinds will 
surely increase. Its value to the 
donor nations is too often ignored 
or underestimated, especially the 
value of multilateral aid. Up to 
June 1963 U. S. exporters received 
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Multilith Offset Duplicator 




Office Copier 



No contest 



Don't use your office copier as a duplicator. It's too costly. 
■ Some people think of Multilith Offset and office copiers as 
being competitive. Actually they're compatible. And we have 
plenty of facts and figures to prove it. (We happen to make 
and sell both.) ■ Example: up to five copies can be 
economically produced on a copying machine — cost- 
wise and timewise. But suppose you need 10, 50, or 
100 or more copies. Then you need the economy, 
speed and uniform quality of Multilith Offset. ■ Ex- 
ample: electrostatic copying machines are an easy. 
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fast, low cost way to make Multilith masters of previousl; 
written, typed, drawn or type set material. Then you can repro- 
duce all the copies you need — f or less than 1C a pi ece. ■ We 
can tell you about installations where Multilith Offset and 
copiers are teamed up. producing savings of thousands 
of dollars a year in paperwork costs. And this is just 
one of the many cost-cutting uses of versatile Multilith 
Offset. Call your A M office, listed in the Yellow Pages. 
Or write Addressograph Multigraph Corporation, 1200 
Babbitt Road, Cleveland. Ohio 44117. 



Addressograph Multigraph Corporation 
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orders from the developing coun- 
tries worth $1.8 hillion. paid for out 
of World Bank loans. It is not only 
the borrowers who Iwnefit. 

Aid and earnings together will 
enable the developing countries to 
push up the rate at which they can 
increase their imports. Recent 
growth of three per cent a year 
could well become 4.5 per cent in 
the later years of this decade. 
Translated into firm orders, this 
would amount to a significant in- 
crease in demand for the goods the 
underdeveloped world needs most: 
equipment to build up basic indus- 
tries and plant machinery that is 
wanted throughout Africa; hydro- 
electric equipment and road-mak- 
ing plant is especially needed (visit 
Venezuela and Peru, for instanced . 
Malaysia will undoubtedly spend 
a sizable proportion of its increas- 
ing tin earnings on construction 
equipment, refrigeration and other 
machinery and on road vehicles. 
This is the kind of product that 
will loom larger in order luniks in 
1965-70 than it has up to now. 

East-West trade prospects 

The communist bloc is a fore- 
caster's nightmare. Trade move- 
ments are at the mercy of political 
convenience. But from present 
trends we can expect slower growth 
in output and thus slower growth 
in total trade. 

However the bonds shackling 
East -West trade probably will t>e 
further loosened. There have been 
some large and intriguing orders 
coming from the communist world 
lately, mostly for plants: a chem- 
ical and a synthetic fiber plant for 
Russia fat $280 million and $140 
million respectively) and a brass 
and copper rolling mill for Bul- 
garia. 

This kind of engineering know- 
how is likely to figure most prom- 
inently in East-West trade in the 
last half of the 'Sixties. The west- 
ern European countries now get 
nearly all of the orders. The re- 
quest from Romania for a nuclear 
reactor from the West has even 
more politics about it than usual, 
but it is nonetheless a pointer to 
growing independence of mind 
among the satellites. 

Romania showed the greatest 
percentage increase in trade with 
noncommunist countries in the four 
years to 1962 I jumping from 
$105 million to $282 million), al- 
though percentage rises have lit- 



tle meaning when trade is small. 
Russia itself nearly doubled its 
purchases in the same period, 
reaching $2.3 million of imports 
from outside the bloc. Taking these 
trends and the improving political 
situation into account, the best 
guess that can be made about East- 
West trade in the next six years 
is that its value will rise more 
than in the past six years. Western 
exports might then reach $9 billion 
by 1970. 

How big a share tor U, S.? 

Viewing the three parts of the 
world together, what will the total 
import market amount to in 1970? 
Around $250 hillion is a fair esti- 
mate. This presupposes a growth 
of 40 to 50 per cent in volume 
terms: price rises will account for 
the rest. 

If the past decade is anything 
to go by, U. S. exporters can ex- 
pect a declining share of a growing 
world market. In 1956 they col- 
lared 18.5 per cent of world ex- 
ports. Seven years later they got 
only 16.3 per cent. U. S. sales 
abroad rose by 20 per cent while 
exporters of other industrialized 
countries pushed up theirs by 66 
per cent. 

Why did the United States lose 
ground? Partly because some in- 
dustrial countries were recovering 
markets they lost in World War II 
or soon after. Japan and Italy ac- 
tually doubled their exports in the 
seven years to 1963. Germany 
nearly doubled its exports. This 
was due in part to the fact that 
West European competitors had 
the advantages of economic inte- 
gration. But even in 1963, when 
faster growth in U. S. output 
brought faster growth in U. S. 
trade, its share of world markets 
still fell. 

Another explanation lay in rela- 
tive prices. Most costs are fairly 
similar in Europe and the United 
States, but Europeans get a big ad- 
vantage by paying, on average, 
only two fifths of what the Amer- 
ican employer pays for an hour's 
labor. Higher productivity in the 
U. S. cancels out perhaps a third 
of this difference, but this still 
leaves the European the much 
cheaper producer. 

Still another reason: European 
firms have gained ground by adopt- 
ing U. S. marketing and sales tech- 
niques. Britain once taught the 
world to play football (non-Amer- 
ican variety) . In recent years the 
pupils, especially the Latin Amer- 
icans, have come back to London 
to humiliate their masters. Things 



have not gone that far yet in the 
business of marketing but the Eu- 
ropeans and others are learning 
fast from their U. S. competitors. 

Whether the American share of 
the global market continues to 
shrink depends broadly on two 
questions: How far world develop- 
ments work in favor of U. S. ex- 
porters instead of against them, 
and what Americans themselves 
can do about improving the record. 

In the first place, price trends 
now are moving in America's favor. 
In the last few years inflation in 
Europe has wiped out some of its 
cost advantage. Since 1960 average 
hourly earnings in Italian manu- 
facturing industries have risen by 
around 50 per cent, in West Ger- 
many 31, in France about 27 and 
in Britain 16 per cent. The rise in 
the U. S. has been no more than 
eight per cent. The large Kuropeaii 
profit margins of the past have in 
many cases been squeezed dry and 
now the pressure is on prices, so far 
mostly for home sales. But in 1963 
U. S. export prices, if anything, fell 
slightly while European prices rose 
by one or two per cent. 

If this trend gathers momentum, 
as seems likely, American firms 
will be more competitive in world 
markets. In Europe they will reap 
further benefit from any tariff cuts 
agreed upon under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
since these will reduce internal 
preferences enjoyed by the Com- 
mon Market and EFT A members. 

So by 1970 a typical U. S. ex- 
porter may be able to offer goods to 
Europe at prices 10 to 20 per cent 
lower in relation to prevailing prices 
of fiuroixvin firms than he could 
in 1963. Only if European curren- 
cies are devalued— a serious possi- 
bility in Italy alone— will prices 
move against U. S. exporters. 

Easier going in Europe and no 
harder going elsewhere sums up the 
competitive outlook for 1970. More 
forceful selling by Europeans in 
underdeveloped countries will be 
partly countered by greater Ameri- 
can price competitiveness here too, 
though not as much as in Europe. 

American firms can also hit back 
by venturing more into markets 
they have too often left to the long 
established Europeans. Newly in- 
dependent Africa is a case in point. 
The French and British still have 
the advantages of familiarity there 
but Africa's independent govern- 
ments are turning more and more 
to other suppliers. 

Ghana and Nigeria will be in a 
position to buy greater quantities 
of capital goods as their commodity 
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We'd like to thin 
our cellophane is the best wrap 
for your product. 



Sometimes it's not. 




Sometimes you'd be better off with something other than cellophane. And sometimes someone 
else's cellophane would be better for you. The point is, we'll be the first to tell you. The men in 
our Customer Acceptance Laboratory wouldn't have it any other way. They bask in a state of 
objectivity bred only by a technical and scientific training. (In fact, they're so honest that some 
of our salesmen sometimes wish they'd keep their mouths shut.) And these are the fellows who 
test your product. Wrapped in our films. And in competitors'. Then you get the full report. So there 
are no two ways about it. With that kind of ruthless honesty, when we do recommend our cello- 
>hane, you'll know that there's no better wrap for your product. Olill CELLOPHANE 
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What would you do . 



if you could automatically 
up-date your accounts receivable 
at point of sale? 




Save money. 



That's where the NCR 53 sales 
register comes in, With the new 
style credit card that goes with it, 
you can have an error-free method 
of automatically printing the cus- 
tomer's account number on the 
register journal tape. This tape is 
then used as input to a computer 
system that automatically locates 
and up dates the customer's 
account file. Debits, credits and 
balances - computed and printed 



without error from the original 
entry on the selling floor. 

This dramatically new system 
for retailers also reduces the cost 
of saleschecks, eliminates the 
many clerical costs normally asso- 
ciated with filing, sorting, collat- 
ing and mailing saleschecks. The 
NCR "53" may even help you in- 
crease sales by reducing the time 
it normally takes to hand write 
sales records. It enables your 



salespeople to wait on more cus- 
tomers in a shorter period of time. 
More accurate inventory records 
will enable you to increase your 
stock turns. 

Today's total business systems 
start - and end - with NCR. For 
further details about NCR Automa- 
tion and how it can save you 
money, call your NCR representa- 
tive. Or write NCR, Dayton, Ohio 
45409. 




BE SURE TO VISIT THE NCR PAVILION AT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR. 



THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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prices rise. The market for vehicles, 
especially the jeep type, is and will 
ro on expanding in all parts of 
Africa-to say nothing of the re- 
mainder of the underdeveloped 
world. 

In Africa, too, trade is likely to 
follow the aid given by the United 
States. It is already doing so in 
Asia. So watch where the aid goes. 
More U. S. salesmen will doubtless 
also be booking flights to Tripoli 
I Libya is having an oil boom I . 
Dar-es-Salaam ( Tanganyika is 
starting an ambitious development 
plan) and South Africa, a fast-de- 
veloping country in spite of its ter- 
rifying political problems. 

In Latin America U. S. salesmen 
will find more and more European 
explorers. Competition will be 
tougher, but on the other hand 
there is a belt of countries stretch- 
ing south from Venezuela which 
is just reaching the take-off point. 
Purchasing power there should in 
crease substantially. 

Where nationalism is obstacle 

Political uncertainty clouds South- 
east Asia. The area's economic po- 
tential is not likely to start being 
realized for years. If Indonesia 
could switch its attention from na 
tionalism to developing its re- 
sources, the possibilities would be 
tremendous. But there are no signs 
that it will. 

Elsewhere, the best prospects for 
American manufacturers of con- 
sumer as well as capital goods are 
in the most rapidly growing indus- 
trial economies in .Japan. Italy 
and France and in the nations 
launching full industrialization pro 
grams, notably Spain. The British 
and German imix>rt markets, like 
the Canadian, have already l>een 
deeply penetrated and offer less 
exciting prospects. 

Finally, there is a lot of room 
for expanded trade with the Soviet 
bloc, where in 19f>3 U. S. sales were 
only $170 million, barely a quarter 
of West Germany's. Admittedly, 
trade with the East is as much a 
matter for government negotiation 
as for private business initiative; 
but manufacturers in Western Ku 
rope have found the Soviet coun- 
tries g<xxl though demanding cus- 
tomers and their sales, mostly of 
equipment, have doubled 
since 1956. 

What does this add up to? It 
would be overoptimistic to ex|x-ct 
the United Stales to maintain even 




Will your proprietorship 
be protected 
by Life Insurance? 



If so, Mutual Benefit Life policies are ideal for funding just 
such a plan. Among many notable contract features, these 
policies provide high early cash values and pay first-year 
dividends, both of which are quickly reflected on your 
balance sheet. 

These are but two of our famous "Seven Significant 
Benefits," a unique combination of features which has made 
Mutual Benefit a pacesetter in the life insurance industry. 

By adhering to a tradition established 119 years ago of 
providing high-quality insurance at low net cost, Mutual 
Benefit is today one of the largest, most highly regarded 
insurance companies in the world. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

THE MUTUAL BENCFIT LIFE INSURANCE COM PANT" NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 5INCC IMS 




Anchor Fence is your 
Day- and -Night Watchman 

Anchor Fence guards your place of busi- 
ness against pilfering and trespassing. On 
guard at all times and on nil sides, it keeps 
your property safe and secure. It helps 
control the flow of traffic, too. The clean 
lines of Anchor Fence keep your operation 
looking neat, efficiently run, up-to-date. 

For more information on how Anchor 
Fence can be of benefit to you, call your 
local Anchor man. For a fnv Anchor Fence 
Industrial Catalog, mail coupon now. 

Plants in Baltimore. Md.: Houston, Ten i. UsAnfelei. Calit 
Sold direct from factory branches in all principal cities 




Dlvilionol ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC. 
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TAILOR-MADE. This confidential re- 
port is not taken off the shelf. It will 
be prepared specifically for you, 
based on the requirements for your 
new plant as you give them to us. 
BY SPECIALISTS. Your site survey 
will be prepared by a technical staff 
which includes over 100 engineers, 
economists, lawyers and experts in 
marketing, taxes, transportation, 
financing, utilities, real estate and 
labor, many of them former busi- 
ness executives. 

CODED FOR SECRECY. To preserve 
the secrecy so essential in plant-site 
investigations, your request is 
opened only by a top staff member. 
He assigns your project a code num- 
ber, and this is the way it is known 
by people who work on it. 
WRITE TODAY for further informa- 
tion. Or, if you wish, have your 
banker or broker contact us on your 
behalf. We are happy to work with 
responsible third parties. Address 
Commissioner Keith S. McHugh, 
Box IF1, 112 State Street, Albany 
7, New York. 



DISCOVER THE NEW 
IN NEW YORK STATE 
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its present share of global exports. 
But. if world trade grows as ex- 
pected, this would not be necessary 
to achieve a handsome increase in 
orders. If U. S. exporters maintain 
the drive they have shown in the 
past and are as flexible in their 
seareh for markets In the rest of 
the 'Sixties they will pull in an ex- 
tra five to six per cent a year in 
sales volume. This is three times 
the rate for 1956-62 and would 
bring 1963's exports of S23 billion 
up to between $32 billion and $34 
billion by 1970. Add something for 
the rise in export prices over seven 
years and the result may approach 
a $40 hi 1 1 ion market. 



CHANGES IN FRANCE 
SIGNAL BIGGER 
SALES BY U. S. 

The French economy is now one 
of the most rapidly growing in 
Europe. 

Real gross national product in 
France has risen by 5.4 per cent 
annually over the past four years. 
A four per cent expansion is likely 
this year. With the labor force ris- 
ing for the first time since the war. 
rapid growth should continue for 
many years. French planners ex- 
pect real gross national product to 
rise by five to 5.5 per cent a year 
up to 1970. 

Despite its massive achievements 
in recent years, France is only now 
liecoming a modern industrial econ- 
omy. One fifth of the labor force still 
works on the land, a much larger 
proportion than in other indus- 
trialized countries. But the rural 
exodus is accelerating. Agricultural 
employment has dropped by a 
quarter over the past eight years 
while the number working in engi- 
neering has risen almost as rapidly. 

Increasing industrialization and 
rising living standards are only be- 
ginning to l>e reflected in a changed 
pattern of consumption. The pro- 
portion of consumer spending for 
such basic items as food and cloth- 
ing is still much the same— 43 per 
cent— as it was five years ago; the 
V. S. figure is only 34 per cent. 

But there are signs that the pat- 
tern of French consumption is going 
to change rapidly over the next few 
years. Household incomes should in 
crease by about 10 per cent annual- 
ly, but spending on food may hard 



ly rise at all. Higher prices to the 
farmer under the Common Market's 
agricultural policy should be more 
than offset by efforts to streamline 
the primitive distribution system, 
and to bring middlemen's margins 
down to a more rational level. 

Spending on nonessentials, and 
also on durables, is therefore likely 
to soar. This process is already get- 
ting under way; for instance, the 
number of passenger vehicles in use 
rose by 14 per cent to more than 
seven million in 1962, and there 
was another massive increase last 
year. 

The transformation of the French 
economy should offer real oppor- 
tunities to American business. This 
applies not only to consumer goods 
but also to the machinery and 
equipment which will be needed if. 
as expected, investment begins to 
move forward again next year. 

Last year French imports from 
the U. S. totaled $900 million, sup- 
plying only 1.2 per cent of the 
market. Most of the American goods 
sold were advanced manufactured 
products, demand for which is like- 
ly to rise with particular speed. 
However fruitful may be this year's 




Renault line worker: New increase 
in French growth foreseen in '64 

tariff negotiations. French duties on 
U. S. manufactures will be further 
lowered over the next few years, 
ajaoe French duties arc in general 
higher than the common external 
tariff of the Common Market. 

Other Common Market members 
will also be striving to capture a 
substantial share of French imports 
and, on price alone, American 
manufacturers will find it difficult 
to compete. But they should have a 
very substantial edge in marketing, 
an aid to sales of which the French 
are only just beginning to become 
aware. 

Growtfa in the French economy 
will begin to speed up again in 
late 1901. For U. S. sales this could 
be a turning |x>int, to be followed 
through as industrial tariffs drop, 
perhaps, in 1965 and beyond. END 
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Bargain hardware ha- something 
in common with harjram <-lotliing. 
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how to cope 
with 

problem executives 



Trouble at the top requires skilful handling 



It's one thing to put together a good executive 
team. It's another to see that the members of the 
team individually and collectively contribute to com- 
pany success. 

Time was when businessmen were inclined to take 
it for granted that anyone with the title of director, 
president, vice president or manager was a man of 
unusual quality and of course made a genuine con- 
tribution to corporate success. 

To a considerable extent, this feeling still prevails. 
"Executives have a tendency to look upon themselves 
as members of an elite," one consultant says. "They 
often feel they can do no wrong." 

Under pressures of competition and tight profit 
margins, however, more and more companies are 
facing the fact that this is not necessarily so. 

What can you do when you discover that one or 




more of your top people is giving an unsatisfactory 
performance or is doing things which interfere with 
the progress and smooth conduct of your business? 

Firing is one answer. When it is quite evident that 
the manager's failure is attributable to some personal 
deficiency, it is often the only realistic answer. 

Doing nothing is another answer. It may occasion- 
ally be appropriate for legitimate reasons | for ex- 
ample, when a man's actions are caused by temporary 
outside forces which he cannot control). But it is 
far more likely to be based on such invalid reasons as 
"He's a relative" or "We can't bear down too hard on 
him because he may quit in a huff and we'll have 
trouble replacing him." 

Taking remedial steps is the third answer. 

Here, based on the experiences of seasoned execu- 
tives and management consultants, are some typical 
managerial problems to watch out for and a few sug- 
gestions for dealing with them: 

The hand -sitters 

A good demonstration of hand-sitting was given 
by the managers of the fabricating division of a 
large basic metals company. 

After years of highly profitable operation, the busi- 
ness began to slip. 

But the division's managers had grown soft and 
fat with easy living and were not inclined to try to 
check the trend. 

Eventually the business turned so sour that the 
parent company heads were forced— somewhat re- 
luctantly, because they were lethargic, too— to move 
in one of their tough mining bosses. He wasted little 
time in getting rid of the deadwood, reassigning the 
remaining managers and thus eventually bringing the 
decline to a halt. 

For this particular situation, there may not have 
been any other solution. 

But in other cases, if the hand-sitting disease 
has not taken hold too firmly, a less drastic way 
to correct matters is to establish clearly define) 
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and understood goals that can be attained only by 
some stretching. 

"In traveling around the country I run into quite 
a few companies that have no objectives other than 
to hold their own." William Burgess, president of 
Electronic Specialty Co., says. "I don't believe this 
offers challenge enough for most executives. Our own 
goal is to double sales— profitably, of course— every 
two years. Our managers know this and work toward 
it enthusiastically. I have no doubt that we arc get- 
ting enough out of them." 

Elisha Cray II. chairman of the Whirlpool Corp.. 
says the same thing in a different way: 

"It behooves us today to create a climate of achieve- 
ment in which men of ordinary stature are stimulated 
to extraordinary performance. It is so easy to lose 
sight of real achievements and objectives, both per- 
sonal and company, by creating a busy situation 
where activity rather than results based on established 
goals becomes the device we use to measure our 
achievements." 

The nonattainers 

When a company fails to achieve its objectives for 
several years in a row, it's a sign either that the ob- 
jectives are unrealistic or that management is falling 
down on its job. 

Establishing a goal is comparatively easy, though 
it may pain the ambitious. Pinpointing management 
failures and correcting them is another matter. 

A new answer— though by no means the only one 
or necessarily the best one— is to bring in a working 
director with an objective point of view. 

According to John A. Fatton, one of the men who 
has pioneered this idea, a working director is an ex- 
perienced businessman who joins a company's board 
and takes an active, direct part in helping manage- 
ment to solve problems and strengthen the business. 
He is paid like a top officer but has no administrative 
authority. 

He deals not only with the president, but with 
anybody in the organization. 

Harold Altshul. president of Keti hum & Co.. a drug 
firm which has employed a working director, says: 
"A big part of the president's job is to keep his men. 
and himself, fired up. A working director helps to 
do this. He does more than attend board meetings. 
He makes it his business really to know the company. 
He advises the president and does enough constant 
needling to make sure things happen and results are 
reached. 

"He sees that the disagreeable problem- are 
not pushed aside but get handled with direct action. 
A good working director can keep the entire manage- 
ment team from bogging down " 

The insufficient* 

If a manager consistently fails to get his job done 
or does it wrong, the usual assumption is that he is 
to blame. But analysis of the situation often dis- 
closes that his failure is attributable to poor 
communications. 

"Of course, any manager who finds himself in a 
quandary alx>ut his job should have the intelligence 
to speak up," a consultant says. "But there may be 
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reasons why he can't. And it may also be that he 
has a boss who plays things close to the chest. 

"In any case, it is a company's responsibility to 
see that its managers understand what the company 
is trying to do, what is going on, what is expected 
of each manager, and so on." 

The bogged down 

When a capable executive becomes mired in his 
job, he is probably trying to do too many thing- 
himself. But simply telling him to pass on some of 
his duties to his subordinates is not likely to correct 
matters. 

If you don't maintain a constantly updated, fully 
detailed organization manual (a New York man- 
agement consultant estimates that only a tiny five 
per cent of all companies riot, one thing you tan do 
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is to develop one and then review with the executive 
exactly what his job is. 

Another step you should take is to help the man 
learn how to delegate authority. 

"Delegation is simple to describe but hard to 
master." says Carlisle H. Humelsine, president of 
Colonial Williamsburg. Some of the reasons for 
this are: 

Finding good management talent to whom you are 
willing to delegate is not easy. 

It takes discipline to assign to subordinates the 
duties and responsibilities that they are most capa- 
ble of carrying. 

Most men tend to delegate things they dislike 
doing and to hang on to things they either like doing 
or are accustomed to doing. This defeats the pur- 
pose of delegation. 

Despite these problems, however, Mr. Humelsine 
believes that an executive can learn to delegate if 
he has "learned the lessons of discipline, acquired 
a sense of judgment and understanding of those who 
work under him and developed that quality that in- 
spires loyalty and respect." 

Above all, he says, the executive needs to be 
directly associated with someone who is already a 
master of the delegation process and who uncon- 
sciously demonstrates it in his daily work. 

The boat missers 

Stories of people who passed up opportunities to 
get into fledgling businesses and thus missed making 
their fortunes are legion. Even within the protective 
confines of a large corporation, there are many 
executives who bypass comparable opportunities to 
increase the firm's business. This is not always be- 
cause they are afraid to take chances. They may 
not be permitted to. 




The too-busy 




The non-attainer 



I believe that a top manager is a man who will 
carry forward the entrepreneurship of business," 
says David M. Lilly, president of the Toro Manu- 
facturing Corp. "You must give him authority to 
take risks. Then you have to see that he accepts it." 

The loners 

The executive who is a loner causes problems. 
"And in my experience you can never really change 
him," says John D. Cassidy, vice president of EBS 
Management Consultants, New York. "You either 
live with him or get rid of him. Frankly, I'd rather 
employ a weaker man who is organization-minded." 

Another solution to the problem of the loner is sug- 
gested by a consultant who admits he has always 
been one: Spin him off, but either try to keep a 
small stake in his business or keep him as a friendly 
supplier or customer. "You may not want to keep 
a loner," the consultant says, "but if he's a good 
man, don't let him get completely away from you." 

The too-busies 

"I'm suspicious of the man who has to work every 
night till 9 o'clock," says the president of one im- 
portant corporation. "It may mean that he doesn't 
have ability. 

"On the other hand, if he has ability and is work- 
ing late because he thinks he's superman, he be- 
comes so tense that he can't maintain his objectivity. 
This obviously isn't good for the business, and it 
isn't good for the man. I want my executives to 
keep healthy and happy-to be good for 10, 20, 30 
years in business." 

What's the answer? Get the man who is working 
too hard out of the office for a month or two even if 
you have to ask his wife to drag him. 

The empire builders 

Empire building is one of the most common - 
some consultants say the most common— executive 
faults. Some men build empires deliberately to satisfy 
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Take one of these. 



And one of these. 




And one of these. 



And one of these. 





Brilliant! You just made a Model 4. 



Isn't that neat? 

Remington Model 4 Adding Machines 
are constructed in 4 simple units: II print- 
ing unit, 2) keyboard, 3) base unit, 4) skin. 
Each one neatly independent. 
They come apart (or together) at the 
flick of a screwdriver and pliers. (About as 
easy as taking apart a flashlight.) 

Put 'em all together and they add up 
with savage accuracy. They also subtract, 
multiply and even divide. 

And if ever a machine should happen to 
get jittery (that could happen to the best 
of us), your service man gets in and out so 
fast you'll hardly notice him. Cuts down on 
down-time. Keeps things moving. 

These 4 reasons are reason enough to 



buy the Model 4. They make your machine 
a long-term investment. 

There are many other reasons. 

The cam shaft, for example: Rotates a 
full 360°. Cuts down the slamming, jam- 
ming, wear and tear you'd ordinarily get in 
conventional electrics. 

And the outer skin . Super-tough Cycolac . * 
Virtually impervious to scratches, stains 
and dents. 

But the Model 4 can be taken apart so 
simply, we advise customers who like tin 
kertng to resist temptation. 



OFFICE MACHINES 

ON OF MB* RANO CORPORATION 
TRADEMARK Qf SORG -WAR NCR 




PROBLEM EXECUTIVES 

continued 

their egos and hopefully to enhance their positions. 
But most men, Mr. Cassidy believes, do it uncon- 
sciously. 

In either case, the initial treatment is to order the 
offending manager to reduce his staff by 10, 20 or 
whatever per cent is necessary. Such a command 
will inevitably be resisted. 

"Even when the very life of a company depends 
on cutting out people I have seen sincere, capable 
executives argue that they can't get along with less 
staff." Mr. Cassidy says. "But for the good of the 
company, empire builders must be forced to follow 
the reduction orders. It's amazing how often a small 
staff performs as well as and even much better than 
an empire." 

The dominant or dominated 

Frequently executives become so impressed with 
and dominated by their profession, job or training 
that they let it rule not only their own thinking but 
also | if they are themselves dominant men I the 
thinking of their associates. When that happens, 
company operations and actions get badly out of 
balance. 

One example of this was given by the chief engi- 
neer of an instrument manufacturing company. A 
stubborn, strong-minded individual who was overly 
imbued with the importance of engineering, he 
somehow managed to force his views about products 
on all the other executives. This did no harm so 
long as the postwar sellers' market lasted; but when 
the buyers' market set in, the company soon found 
itself in trouble. However, it was not until the en- 
gineer designed a vastly overengineered product 
which cost the company S3 million that his superiors 
took steps. First they tried to change his thinking. 
Then, finding him intractable, they fired him. 

Another company on a downhill track discovered 
that its troubles were traceable to several top execu- 
fives who were lawyers inflexibly bound to the law. 
They insisted that the company write such impossi- 
ble, all-encompassing contracts with distributors and 
agents that the latter could not readily operate. As 
a result, the company's business finally came to a 
virtual standstill. 

Although such near-disastrous experiences are not 
common, the executives who can precipitate them 
are. Some who are extremely rigid in their thinking 
find it impossible to change even when told they 
must. 

But most can be controlled with reasonable ease 
if the organization manual speUs out how the com 
pany goes about its business and if the appropriate 
controls are set up and enforced. 

The geniuses 

The top-ranked creative man who works in fits 
and starts or who can fully develop a brilliant idea 
in a quarter of the time another man might take can 
be an annoying problem for almost all companies. 
"But you need him if he gives you what you 




want," says Mr. Lilly. "So it's not important if he's 
a nonconformist— if say, he works better at night 
than in the day. You have to learn to live with him. 
You have to learn to satisfy his peculiar needs." 
Another executive expresses this view: 
"There is a certain office discipline that even the 
highly creative man should live with," he says. 
"Fa en if he does everything you expect of him, if 
he doesn't show up for work or if he goofs off during 
the day. he tends to be a disruptive force. He hurts 
morale. And so vou have to do something about 
him." 

The good guys 

These are the executives whose productivity, per- 
formance, comportment and so on add up to every- 
thing a company can ask for. Yet modern business 
is still not satisfied. 

Says Dale Purves, senior managing partner of 
Edward N. Hay & Associates, Philadelphia manage- 
ment consultants: "If you ask whether I am getting 
enough out of my top people or whether such and 
such a successful company is getting enough out of 
its top people, I'll say we are, but in the same breath 
I'll say we're not. 

"And I, for one, am not giving enough myself." 

Another president adds: "None of us uses more 
than 10 per cent of his natural ability. No company 
ever achieves success. 

"We reach one corporate goal and there is another 
bigger one ahead. 

"This is progress, and it's made possible by the 
fact thai we always have more to give," 

Moral for management: Don't hesitate to ask 
more from your executives.— Stanley Schuleh 

REPRINTS of "How to Cope with Problem Execu- 
tives" may be obtained for 25 cents a copy, $12 per 
100, or $90 per 1,000 postpaid from Nation's liusi- 
ness. 1615 H St., N.W.. Washington, I). C. 2000ii. 
Please enclose remittance with order. 
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Add the new Ozalid* 150 Thermal Diazo Copier 
to your present xerographic copier. . . 
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Reduce your costs per copy by 50%! 



Nothing duplicates originals of ajij/thing better 
than xerography. And for only about a nickel a 
sheet, too. But when teamed up with our new Ozalid 
Thermal Diazo Copier you can make all your copies 
(except the first xerographic copy) at a savings of 
2<t to 34 a copy. 

p"or example, the average user of xerographic 
equipment makes somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 10,000 copies monthly (about 5 copies each of 
2,000 originals). Their cost? Approximately 
each or $475 a month. Now if you make the first 
xerographic copy of each of the 2,000 originals— 
and the 8,000 copies on the new Ozalid 150 Copier, 
your total cost for the same 10,000 copies would 
only run about $2i0 a month. Almost a 50 % sav- 



ings-$235 per month. Enough savings to pay for 
the Ozalid 150 in 6 months. 

And the new Ozalid 150 is the ultimate in conven- 
ience. It develops copies with electric heat . . . uses no 
solutions, chemicals, toners or vapors. What's more, 
it's fully electric, needs no plumbing, no venting... 
no special facilities of any kind. Just plug it in and 
start copying. Start enjoying the economies and 
convenience of this new machine soon. For addi- 
tional information contact your GAF Ozalid repre- 
sentative, or write General Aniline & Film Corp., 
Dept. DQ13, Binghamton, N. Y 
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HOUSE PROBER CHARGES 

Federal 
paperwork 
wastes your 
money 

A Nation's Business interview with 



You're paying taxes for the 
dubious privilege of creating paper- 
work that is expensive, tedious to 
complete, sometimes of question- 
able value and often a duplication 
of information available elsewhere. 

So charges Rep. Arnold Olsen. 
Montana Democrat and chairman 
of a House Subcommittee on Cen- 
sus and Government Statistics. 
Since early this year the Subcom- 
mittee has been hacking its way 
through the jungle of federal paper- 
work. 

Interviewed by an editor of Na- 
tion's Business, Congressman 
Olsen tells how the paperwork ex- 
plosion might be brought under 
more rational control at a saving 
both to government and business. 
He points out that federal paper- 
work costs have soared from some 
$4 billion a year in 1955 to an esti- 
mated $11 billion to $12 billion to- 
day. 

Contributing to this steep rise, he 
argues, are inefficient practices in 
managing paperwork, inadequate 
screening of information-gathering 
by federal agencies and other defi- 
ciencies. 

From months of hearings and 
staff work by the Subcommittee will 
come a report urging re-examina- 
tion of basic legislation empowering 
government agencies to collect in- 
formation from private businesses 
and possible amendments of legis- 
lation which will prevent unregu- 
lated fishing expeditions by a vari- 
ety of Washington agencies. 



The interview follows: 

Congressman Olsen, does your inves- 
tigation show that government paper- 
work is costing business more than 
in the past? 

Yes, it is. 

I can tell you that the federal 
government is now spending ap- 
proximately three times what it 
spent for statistics about 10 years 
ago. 

Now statistics and paperwork are 
not one and the same thing, but if 
the cost of statistical programs has 
tripled over this period, it is reason- 
able to assume that our paperwork 
costs have also tripled. 

Are there areas where substantial 
economies could be made both for 
the government and the business- 
man? 

Yes. Take, for example, the em- 
ployer's quarterly employment and 
wage report. It is Treasury Form 
941 -A, a list of employees and their 
pay— statistics about them. The re- 
quirement is primarily for the social 
security records and the unemploy- 
ment compensation records of the 
states. 

Our idea-and this is agreed 
upon by everyone except some of 
the unemployment compensation 
offices— is that this report could 
just as easily be made annually. 
The withholding tax is deposited 
monthly anyway so there would be 
no interference with collection of 
taxes. Just the filing of Form 941-A 



annually instead of quarterly would 
save businessmen $50 million. 

The social security system could 
probably function just as well with- 
out this return being made quarter- 
ly. Thirteen states operate unem- 
ployment compensation offices with 
out this information. Even the 
states which use the informal ion. 
when a claim is made by an un- 
employed person, immediately 
check back with the employer, giv- 
ing him an opportunity to object to 
the payment of unemployment com- 
pensation in the event that it isn't 
legitimately due. So those states 
actually aren't relying on the 941-A, 
except for statistical purposes. 

Do you feel that excessive paperwork 
may be one of the reasons why some 
federal workers are perhaps not as 
productive as they should be? 

I think employees everywhere 
can hide behind the shuffling of 
paper. They can hide their ineffi- 
ciency and their nonproductivity; 
they can hide behind papers just by 
movinp them. 

How do you think the businessman 
feels about all this paperwork? 

The businessman is sore, espec- 
ially the small businessman be- 
cause he feels it directly himself. 
He has to work on his books or he 
has to carry the forms over to an 
accountant's office. 

To personalize this, let's take a typi- 
cal businessman: What are the forms 
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he must fill out for the federal gov- 
ernment? 

Let me give you an example. A 
real one. This is a businessman who 
runs a retail store in Albany. He 
testified that he spends 35 per cent 
of his daily time with regulations, 
forms and keeping books and 
records and so forth for government 
agencies. 

We had a Midwest manufacturer 
who was compelled to handle 71 fed- 
eral forms which involved the filirifci 
of 1,523 reports. Another witness 
testified— I'll not use his name— that 
he could expect to spend a quarter 
of a million dollars a year on gov- 
ernment accounting and reporting. 
The expenditures represent four to 



15 per cent of each company's ad- 
ministrative, clerical and account- 
ing payroll. 

And talking about paperwork, 
our Subcommittee had some trou- 
bles of its own. The standing rule 
of committees of Congress is that 
a witness must bring 50 copies of 
his testimony along. The counsel of 
our committee reduced the require- 
ment to 25 copies. But the first 
witness called us down for that. So 
we quickly changed our directive to 
read that because of the require- 
ments of the news media and of the 
membership of the committee that 
we'd have to have as many copies 
as they could bring, and those who 
could ought to bring 25. If they 



coulan t bring any copies, come 
anyway. 

What are your general recommenda- 
tions for trimming the cost of paper- 
work to government and business? 

That there be a very thorough re- 
view of all questionnaires by the 
Bureau of the Budget. It has juris- 
diction to approve or disapprove 
the paperwork requirements that 
any agency is attempting to impose 
on the public. To do this we are 
going to have to recommend that 
the Bureau have more personnel. 
Its personnel are working diligently 
but 1 think they are spread too 
thin. As a consequence, they ap- 
prove surveys that could bear a 
great deal more scrutiny. 

Then there are many forms or 
surveys that are bootlegged. 

What do you mean, bootlegged? 

Well, agencies make grants to 
states, to colleges, to private indi- 
viduals to make some kind of sur- 
vey and that institution makes a 
survey as an agent of the govern- 
ment without clearance from the 
Bureau of the Budget. This is 
called bootlegging. 

Some such surveys are unnecessary? 

Not only unnecessary, they aren't 
even reviewed by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

If paper-gathering is done with 
federal funds either directly or in- 
directly, the federal government 
should review what's imposed on 
the public. 

How much bootlegging is going on? 

There is really no way for us to 
say how much. We know it is going 
on. In every instance where we find 
it we request that measures be 
taken to stop it. 

1 think these people are sincerely 
trying to gather information and 
do what they feel is valuable work, 
but if it were reviewed by the 
Bureau of the Budget, most gen- 
erally they would find that the in- 
formation is already somewhere in 
the government. 

You suspect that much ot it may 
constitute duplication of effort? 

Very much so. 

Another big field of duplication 
that isn't being attacked at all is 
the federal government's gathering 
of statistics through the Depart 
ment of I-ibor and other agencies 
that the states are already gathering 
through their labor departments. 



Representative Arnold Olsen 
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HOW EXECUTONE 

GIVES YOU 
MORE BENEFITS 
THAN ANY OTHER 
INTERCOM 

Including your telephone 




Get all the facts now 
in this new FREE BOOKLET 

Learn how a separate Executone 
intercom system frees your 
telephones for outside calls, frees 
switchboard jam-ups, gives better 
service to your customers, and 
pays for itself by reducing your 
monthly telephone bill. 

Learn, too, how call signals and 
lights can be soft and courteous, 
yet efficient; how your privacy 
is protected; how natural your voice 
sounds, how trained Executone 
engineers can fit a standard system 
to your special needs. Before 
you buy any intercom read this 
informative Executone booklet. 
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unemployment commissions, indus- 
trial accident commissions or others. 

A lot of the federal reporting in- 
volves information that could be 
obtained from state agencies. 

Do you feel that the cost of paper- 
work can be reduced in a way that 
would make an appreciable differ- 
ence in the cost of operating the 
federal government? 

The best I think we can hope for 
is to curb the growth of paperwork. 
In the Internal Revenue Service 
there is the possibility of reducing 
paper because some utilities and 
large manufacturers are reporting 
on electronic data processing tape; 
this could lead to some very con- 
siderable reduction in paperwork. 

Where is the principal pressure for 
creation of new paperwork required 
of the businessman coming from? 

Well, it's a combination of Con- 
gress suggesting that it ntnids some 
information for some new venture, 
I should say, and the very eager 
agencies interpreting their parti- 
cular mission under a law pro- 
vided by Congress. 

For example, the Health, Educa 
tion and Welfare Department issued 
a form titled "Census of Residents 
of Nursing Homes." Now this was 
sent to all nursing homes and many, 
many hospitals as well. They did 
this survey under the very broad 
language of their authority to study 
the health of the nation. HEW 
spokesmen admitted they had no 
authority to take a census, but 
couldn't deny that they did con- 
duct a census. 

By the way, it was a 30-page re- 
port— 30 pages for each institution 
to fill out and complete. 

Does this suggest that there is a 
need for review of the legislation 
under which various government 
agencies operate, at least as it per- 
tains to their paperwork gathering? 

Yes, I think the Bureau of the 
Budget should make a survey of all 
the forms that are being required 
by the government and they should 
review the law under which these 
people are doing it and try and 
bring the agencies together so that 
the related subjects be surveyed 
by only one agency. 

Our investigation discloses that 
of all the review actions taken by 
the Bureau of the Budget last year 
on statistical forms and reports. 97 
per cent were approved and only 



three per cent were rejected. In 
looking at these figures the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee feel that 
possibly the review action taken bv 
the Bureau of the Budget on new 
surveys and forms is not nearly 
critical enough. As a matter of 
fact, the Bureau of the Budget has 
been accused of encouraging the 
agencies to create more paperwork. 

The Bureau of the Budget and 
several agencies attempted to take 
credit for reducing paperwork by 
eliminating some forms and they 
reported this to the White House. 
We found that generally where 
they claimed to eliminate forms it. 
was actually the dropping of what 
had been obsolete forms and that 
new forms had already taken the 
place of the obsolete forms. Or they 
consolidated several forms in one 
without reducing the actual amount 
of information required. 

They attempted to report to our 
committee that the elimination of 
obsolete forms was a reduction in 
paperwork and that the consolida- 
tion of forms requiring the same 
amount of information was a reduc- 
tion of paperwork, but under ques- 
tioning it became apparent that 
many obsolete forms were simply 
replaced by new ones. No dollar 
savings to the public or saving of 
work resulted. 

You have used dollar figures. Have 
you been able to ascertain what this 
all amounts to in manhours? 

In February of this year, we re- 
ported that 13,373 federal em- 
ployees were engaged in collecting, 
compiling, processing, analyzing 
and publishing statistical informa- 
of all kinds. Their annual salary 
costs were some $82 million in fiscal 
1963. 

As for the manhours required for 
employees in private industry who 
must fill out all of these forms, we 
hope to develop some fairly accur- 
ate information on this point as a 
result of our current investigation. 
I might say that these estimates 
vary widely. For example, during 
our recent hearings a Department 
of Labor official stated it only took 
36 minutes for a company to fur- 
nish the information required on 
one of their forms. A spokesman 
from private industry told us that 
it took his firm 36 hours to make 
out the questionnaire. 

Professor C. North cote Parkinson, in 
an interview with our editors, com- 
mented wryly that paper accumulates 
faster than it can be digested. 
Would you agree? 

Yes, I do agree. As a matter of 
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This is the stor y 



an up-and-coming, middle-sized 




of the president of 



company. He had a 



staff of fine young executives with lots of get-up-and-go. : -p^ 
Trouble was. ..they often got-up-and-went,..to bigger companies 
offering substantial benefits. Our president reasoned 
that it takes three things to hold on to the rising young men in 
the grey flannel suits: a good job, '^^^^S^ with a promising 
future. Enough money, rd?? And a definite security program 
for later years. \Wm He quickly put his finger on the problem... 
his company lacked an adequate security program. 
Then he found out that a middle-sized company can 
offer as fine a security program as any giant of industry. 




m 



How did he learn this? Just as you can. Contact your 

._ 



Security Mutual man. 



SM 



He'll custom-tailor 




an 



executive -security portfolio which will sell a key man on his 
importance to you... and make him think many careful 
hours |^J| about the benefits he'll lose by job -hopping for 
salary increments, Want a preview of Security Mutual's 
executive -keeper program. ..the program that shows you "how 
to keep your young-men-in-the-grey- flannel-suits"? We just 
wrote the book. 




Send for it . . . today. 



j— Slid 7 SECURITY IVtUTUAX- 

I — ma is.. / Life Irutu.ran.co Company of Nv.w York. 



Exchange Street, Binghamton. New York 



PAPERWORK 

continued 

fact, electronic data processing has 
greatly increased paperwork rather 
than reduced it, at least up to the 
present. 

The government's electronic data 
processing? 

Yes, and everybody else's, too, 
because the machines can digest a 
lot more information. Various fed- 
eral agencies are requiring more in- 
formation. The more we can as- 
similate, the more people want to 
know. 

On the other hand, many busi- 
nesses, especially utility companies 
and big manufacturing companies, 
now have electronic data processing 
equipment. By cooperation between 
business and the Internal Revenue 
Service, for instance, the informa- 
tion that is already in the computer 
at the utility company can be sim- 
ply hooked up to the telephone and 
sent to Washington by high-speed 
data transmission and there put into 
a government computer. 

There are many pieces of informa- 
tion moved al>out the government 
this way. The information about 
space satellites is computerized. 

This is an instance where machine 
use is not adding to the burden? 

Not adding. As a matter of fact, 
if it weren't for these machines 
moving information concerning 
satellites very rapidly, the whole 
satellite program would be impos- 
sible. 

Several large corporations are al- 
ready participating in this machine 
to-machine reporting to the Internal 
Revenue Service and also providing 
social security information. General 
Motors is one such company. 

The machines can count things 
that we just weren't able to count 
before and for that reason we are 
asking for information— sometimes 
just because it can be counted. 

Sometimes law changes gener- 
ate more paperwork. For instance, 
banks now must report interest they 
pay to individuals, and corporations 
report dividend payments. This has 
increased paperwork. 

However, banks are rapidly going 
to electronic data processing infor- 
mation and they will just as rapidly 
be reporting it machine-to-machine. 

Are government's demands for infor- 
mation growing in ways that con- 
stitute an unwarranted invasion of 
the affairs of a business? 

I haven't come to that conclusion 



but some of our witnesses have, 
especially in the case of inquiries 
from the Bureau of the Census. On 
the other hand, I have become con- 
vinced that the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus has well guarded the informa- 
tion that it received from any in- 
dividual company and privacy is 
protected. And .so the benefits of 
gathering the statistics aren't lost. 

Do you think there is a possibility, 
with more rapid means available, 
that the government could begin to 
harass business, to reach for busi- 
ness information it shouldn't have? 

There is a potential danger. It's 
got to be guarded against and we 
have got to be aggressive about 
curbing data requirements of gov- 
ernment, but I am more concerned 
about the poor management and 
inefficient practices of some gov- 
ernment agencies. That is where 
the waste is. 

What are the obstacles to cutting 
paperwork? 

One obstacle is Congress itself. 

Congress is made up of individ- 
uals and committees that are sug- 
gesting that they need some infor- 
mation for one thing or another 
and the remaining colleagues on 
the committees are very agreeahle 
and they say, "Yes, it would be a 
very nice thing to know," and with 
that they launch some agency of 
the government into acquiring in- 
formation. The Bureau of the Bud- 
get feels it can't forbid the in- 
quiry because, after all, Congress 
suggested it. So, right here in the 
halls of Congress we have got to 
have more restraint. 

What about an enterprising bureau- 
crat in one of the agencies? 

They are a potential menace in 
thinking up something to ask. And 
in justifying their position and 
their job. This area, of course, is 



This requires space for showing, 
space for auditing, space for dem- 
onstrations. And the turnover in 
this type of goods is not as rapid. 

Detailed analysis suggests that 
the volume of store construction 
will not decline during the remain- 
der of the decade. It may rise. 
The new circumferential highways 
around many cities and the im- 
provement of the urban highway 
systems are opening new areas and 
will help support a continuation 
of high rates of commercial activ- 
ity both for stores and for office- 



one where if the Bureau of the 
Budget had more personnel they 
could more closely scrutinize what 
the agencies are doing and perhaps 
cope with it. 

And business itself, through its 
associations, should think not just 
twice, but three or four times, be- 
fore requesting the government to 
launch a survey. 

Do you feel that the savings in which 
you are interested can be achieved 
despite the requests of business for 
information? 

Yes, I do. 

There is a conflict of interests 
but it's not irreconcilable. The 
Census Bureau, for example, is 
learning rapidly— principally be- 
cause it is being prodded so much 
—to get information by sampling. 
It is learning how to do it quite 
accurately that way. It costs a lot 
less. 

Are the regulatory agencies a major 
trouble spot in connection with the 
paperwork problem? 

Regulatory agencies are one of 
the trouble spots because they are 
one of the largest gatherers of 
paper. They gather about 80 per 
cent of federal paper. 

Do businessmen take shortcuts or 
look for loopholes to get around the 
paperwork they are required to fill 
out? 

There is considerable evidence of 
strong resentment and outright de- 
fiance on the part of some business 
people toward the numerous sur- 
veys being made. 

I might say that I feel the same 
way. I not only get surveyed by 
the government hut I get surveyed 
hy other people. Every college stu- 
dent who makes a survey of the 
Congress sends a questionnaire to 
each of us. I've got one here now as 
long as your arm. END 



buildings and warehouses. The 
market for industrial construction 
is quite strong. The volume of 
industrial building that took place 
in the past five years was about 
adequate for the kind of economic 
growth we have had. But produc- 
tion is now rising faster. 

The growth in the over-all mar- 
ket, the development of new prod- 
ucts and of new methods is now 
putting more emphasis on expan- 
sion of capacity and the huilding 
of new capacity. 

By 1970 industrial construction 
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you can't have 
everything 
you want in 
a truck diesel 

or can you? 



The New GM Diesel 

"N" 

mm Engine 

(a) can equal any engine 

in total performance, yet beat 
it in operating economy-or 

(b) can equal any engine 
in operating economy, yet 
beat it in performance 



Ask any trucker what he wants in a truck 
engine and you'll hear— "Power to get the job 
done with less fuel and maintenance expense." 

And that's exactly the combination you get 
with the new GM Diesel "N" engine. 

You choose the power-economy balance you 
desire— without costly compromise. 

How can one engine outdo all others in a 
balance of 1) economy, 2) performance, 3) 
durability? 

Because GM Diesel "N" engines outdo all 
others in the one factor that affects all three: 
efficient fuel combustion. 



Only "N" engines combine new Needle- 
Valve injectors and new higher-compression 
pistons with the time-proved GM Diesel design. 
Together they produce cleaner, more complete 
combustion— convert more of the fuel energy 
to work-power. 

So, foreverything you want in a truck engine, 
insist on the GM Diesel "N" in the next heavy- 
duty trucks you buy, whatever the make. Or 
ask your GM Diesel Engine distributor about 
repowering. He has kits to make installation 
quick and economical. Detroit Diesel Engine 
Division, General Motors, Detroit, Mich, 48228. 

(In Canada General Motors Diesel limited, London, Ont.J 
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Monday, September 21 
Rambler Introduces new 65's on Tyrex Rayon Cord tires 

Wednesday, September 23 
Dodge Introduces new 65's on Tyrex Rayon Cord tires 

Wednesday, September 23 
Plymouth Introduces new 65's on Tyrex Rayon Cord tires 

Wednesday, September 23 
Chrysler Introduces new 65's on Tyrex Rayon Cord tires 

Wednesday, September 23 
Lincoln Introduces new 65's on Tyrex Rayon Cord tires 

Thursday, September 24 
Buick Introduces new 65's on Tyrex Rayon Cord tires 
Thursday, September 24 
Chevrolet Introduces new 65's on Tyrex Rayon Cord tires 

Thursday, September 24 
Cadillac Introduces new 65's on Tyrex Rayon Cord tires 
Thursday, September 24 
Oldsmobile Introduces new 65's on Tyrex Rayon Cord tires 
Thursday, September 24 
Pontiac Introduces new 65's on Tyrex Rayon Cord tires 
Friday, September 25 
Ford Introduces new 65's on Tyrex Rayon Cord tires 
Friday, September 25 
Mercury Introduces new 65's on Tyrex Rayon Cord tires 

Friday, September 25 
Imperial Introduces new 65's on Tyrex Rayon Cord tires 






PROSPERITY 

continued 

could be 50 per cent higher than it 
was last year. 

Building of miscellaneous types 
of private buildings is rising also. 
Private hospital construction, for 
instance, is on the upswing. The 
development of insurance plans 
and higher incomes encourage the 
building of private hospitals and 
institutions just as they have l>een 
encouraging public hospital con- 
struction. 

There is no question about the 
continued rise in public utility out- 
lays. Expansion of urban areas 
and the increase in income which 
results in greater use of fuel, pow- 
er and communication facilities 
mean more construction. Even as- 
suming that railroad construction 
does not rise, higher spending for 
communications and power may 
mean by 1970 that private public 
utility construction will be approxi- 
mately 50 per cent higher. 

Outlook tor public sector 

Turning to public construction, 
wc find that several types of public 
nonresidential building are rising 
in volume. Public industrial con- 
struction is not rising appreciably, 
as the Atomic Energy Commission 
and other public agencies are find- 
ing less need for expanding indus- 
trial output. 

School building is rising. The 
number of children reaching IS has 
increased sharply recently. This is 
shifting the pressure to college 
building, which is more expensive 
than high school or grade school 
building. As the pressures rise for 
continuing education into college, 
the number and proportion of col- 
lege students will go up. Spending 
on public educational facilities will 
be 15 to 20 per cent greater by 
1970. Hospital and institutional fa- 
cilities may be 50 per cent greater. 

Highway outlays may be ap- 
proaching their peak. We have 
been going through a catch-up pe- 
riod. The volume of highway build 
ing was far 1k>1ow needs during the 
1930s and 1940's and most of the 
1950's. But as the need is reduced, 
the demand for more facilities will 
become less pressing. A given high- 
way lane today can carry much 
more traffic than it could 10 years 
ago. So the major increase in high- 
way construction is behind us. The 
volume this year will be about $7 
billion. It may not be much more 
than .$7.3 billion by 1970. 

From now on, the growth of 
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cities will come primarily from a 
surplus of births over deaths, not 
from in-migration. The absolute in- 
crease in number of square miles 
in urban areas may not change 
much. This means the need for 
sewer and water facilities will not 
rise as fast, but spending for con- 
servation and development, the re- 
duction of stream pollution, the 
development of recreational areas 
and other public purposes will con- 
tinue to increase. Total private 
construction by 1970 will probably 
total some $58 billion, about a third 
more than now. The public con- 
struction figure may be about $24 
billion, an increase of some 20 
per cent. 

The over-all total may be about 
$82 billion. 

Thus the larger portion of the 
rise in new construction may come 
from the pocketbooks of people 
and the treasuries of business rath- 
er than government. 




It may appear somewhat sur- 
prising that public construction is 
not expected to rise as much as 
private. Some economists argue 
that the need is for more public 
rather than private investment. 
There are several reasons why this 
is unlikely. We have already noted 
that puhlic highways are much 
more efficient today than they were 
previously. Sewer and water facili- 
ties also provide more service per 
constant dollar of cost. The frills are 
being reduced in educational con- 
struction. 

The demand of the taxpayer that 
he get more for his money is hav- 
ing an effect. 

The judgment that public con- 
struction may not rise as much 
as private does not mean that the 
public facilities the society needs 
will not be provided to the ex- 
tent that society wants them. It 
means, rather, that these things 
will be provided more efficiently. 

But in general a hi>;h-income 
economy requires a high volume of 
production and distribution. This 
requires a high volume of indus- 
trial and commercial and other 
types of private construction as 
well as a high volume of residen- 
li.il construction. 

This means the future will see a 
wider range of economic develop- 
ment, a situation called prosperity, 
('oust ruction, on the whole, will 
play a stabilizing role. If the rest 
<if the economy can approach the 
stability and healthy growth rates 
() f construction, economists will 
have to scurry to find other things 
to worry about. 

-Robinson Nkwcomb 



GET THE WORD 

On January 8, 1815, an American army led by 
General Andrew Jackson won an impressive vic- 
tory over British forces at New Orleans. There 
was only one flaw. Unknown to the commanders 
and their troops, the war had ended two weeks 
before. 

Adequate communication to prevent needless, 
costly effort isn't important only to generals and 
armies. It's a prime ingredient for success in 
business and the professions. Up-to-date knowl- 
edge of how others in the field are solving com- 
mon problems ... of changes in technology and 
advancements in skills ... of trends and develop- 
ments elsewhere affecting the industry or profes- 
sion can save you time, energy and dollars. 

Providing such communication is one of the 
valuable services performed for members by trade 
and professional associations. You can share in 
this exchange by joining and participating in the 
association in your field. 

Pointers 
for Progress 

through trade and professional associations 
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Make your meetings 
more worth while 



Participant as well as leader can make contribution 



You probably find yourself a 
participant in a meeting many more 
times than you are the leader or 
chairman. 

Yet most advice on meetings cen- 
ters on leadership. The assumption 
from this might he that the par- 
ticipant is unimportant and his re- 
sponsibilities and skills can be 
taken for granted. This is anything 
but true. Actually, any member of 
a business meeting faces problems, 
dilemmas and adjustments. 

You can do a great deal toward 
making your participation more 
productive by adopting a coopera- 
tive attitude and by following a 
few basic suggestions. 

Experiments at the National 
Training Laboratory in Washing- 
t< n. Harvard University, University 
of Michigan and other major re- 



search centers have shed light on 
meetings as influenced by members* 
problems and methods. 

We know that a group of people 
represents a fluid and changing sit- 
uation and climate, particularly 
when they are talking with one 
another. It would thus be foolhardy 
to present a pat or standard set of 
rules for a member to follow. Every 
principle and technique has to be 
applied with judgment in the given 
situation. 

But it's possible to answer some 
basic questions that you've un- 
doubtedly faced as a participant in 
a meeting: 

* What attitude should I have? 

► What knowledge of the group 
process do I need? 

► What relation to the leader? 



► When should I participate? 

► How to communicate? 

*■ How to handle argument and dif- 
ferences? 

What shapes attitudes 

Your attitude may well have- 
more influence on your effective- 
ness as a participant in a meeting 
than any other factor. It is surely 
more important than any physical 
skill or technique. 

Professor Keith Davis of Arizona 
State University notes that "partici- 
pation means mental and emotional 
involvement ml her than mere mus- 
cular activity." This suggests that 
a proper attitude is not mere physi- 
cal presence, just going through the 
motions of attending and staying 
awake, leaving it up to the leader 
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and the others to participate, or 
feeling that meetings are a waste 
of time. 

It is this very attitude that 
makes some meetings fail. The 
meeting is perhaps the major ve- 
hicle that can l>est accomplish mul 
tiple communication objectives at 
one time: keep people informed, 
solve problems, make decisions to 
which all have contributed, consult 
and seek advice and counsel and 
provide a participation forum and 
climate. Research has proved that 
members who help contribute to- 
ward a decision they will later 
carry out are much more inclined 
to do a better and more enthusias- 
tic joll. 

Robert H. Levi, president of the 
Hecht Co.. points out that prepara- 
tion is essential to proper attitude, 
putting it this way: "A conference 
member can be productive only 
when he takes sulRcient time and 
interest to prepare adequately, in 
advance, on the subjects to be dis- 
cussed. It is an imposition on other 
members for a poorly informed par- 
ticipant to discuss a serious sub- 
ject." 

An executive of American Mo- 
tors Corp. stresses strongly that "the 
whole thing is a matter of attitude. 
I've been in this business a good 
many years, and it seems to me 
(hat too often our feelings are hurt 
simply because someone else has 
another opinion. If we could just 
remember that we're all working 
toward the same objective— the 
good of the organization. A man 
should sit down from time to time 
and ask himself. Do 1 have the 
right attitude?' " 

Be open-minded, tolerant and 
understanding of the remarks of 
i ttlicrs and of the leader as well. 
Don't be too quick to criticize. Alex 
Osborne, the famous advertising ex- 
ecutive and author of "Applied 
Imagination," stresses the value of 
an attitude of free and open think- 
ing and quotes a vice president of 
a large corporation: 

"My 15 years of conference after 
conference in my company have 
conditioned me ... to rate the 
others on the basis of judgment and 
logic. We l(H>k up to the other fel- 
low who makes no mistakes more 
than if he suggests a lot of ideas. 

.1 wish our people would feel 
free to shoot ideas the way we do 
in brainstorming sessions." 

This is another way of saying 



that we should be less critical of 
others, should encourage more free 
ideas and should in turn expect 
that others would be more Open- 
minded in receiving our comments. 
This is not to suggest that all meet- 
ings should lx> so permissive and 
free as to brainstorm everything, 
which would result in chaos. That 
is why some controls are needed. 

How groups work 

What knowledge of group pro- 
cess should a member have in or- 
der to be most productive? Many 
would say that only the leader 
needs such knowledge, but this is 
exactly the attitude that induces 
poor and indifferent participation 
The purpose of a meeting may be 
varied and multiple. Most advice 
< n meeting procedures centers on 
problem-solving as their nature and 
purpose. But sometimes the leader 
may call a meeting only to give to 
the group information or instruc 
lions, or he may simply he seeking 
information and advice from the 
group or he may want them to help 
him make a decision. 

If the full sequence of solving a 
problem is followed, the leader may 
first present the problem. This 
would be followed by group anal- 
ysis of the problem, then the free 
offering of possible solutions, eval- 
uation and consideration of these 
toward finding the best solution 



In a recent survey at Pennsyl- 
vania State university, Major 
Hermon Farwell of the Air Force 
made an attempt to determine the 
basic criteria and requirements 
for a good group member. He re- 
viewed more than 25 leading text 
books in the fields of education, 
speech and oral communication, 
particularly those by experts in 
the field of conference and dis- 
cussion. He developed a long list, 
from which these eight make up 
the consensus of all the experts: 
► An attitude of respect and open- 
mindedness toward others. 



and reaching a consensus on a de- 
cision. 

Norman R. F. Maier, a leading 
industrial psychologist who has 
done much experimental research 
in group process, comments on the 
values of participative problem- 
solving: "People are motivated by 
participative methods because t In- 
activity itself is satisfying. . . . Peo- 
ple enjoy these activities." 

The relation (o the leader of 
each group member and of the 
group as a whole is a basic factor 
in the member's own participation 
and influence. The leader's basic 
responsibilities are to plan, organ 
i/.e, guide, stimulate and control. 

If the meeting's objective at a 
particular time is for the leader to 
inform or instruct the memlx'rs, he 
will do most of the talking. If h< 
poses a problem on which he sim- 
ply seeks advice and counsel of the 
members, and he makes this clear, 
they will offer this without expect- 
ing to make a decision as a group. 

If he indicates that a group deci 
sion is wanted, then the participant 
has more responsibility in helping 
to shape- this. A good leader will lie 
honest, sincere and clear in estab- 
lishing the basic relationship be- 
tween himself and the other mem- 
bers shaping the outcome of the 
meeting. 

When the leader does not do 
these things or when he is ohvious- 



► An attitude of flexibility and per- 
missive interaction. 

► An awareness of communica- 
tion barriers and a desire to over- 
come them. 

* An awareness of the need for 
understanding group process. 

► An ability and desire to speak 
clearly and to the point. 

► An understanding of the need 
for attentive listening. 

*■ An ability to think logically and 
analytically. 

► A desire to cooperate and con 
cihate toward reaching goals. 



Eight qualities you need 
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THE MIDDLE EAR 
THE INNER EAR 




Does 

HEARING LOSS 
rob you of 
Togetherness 
with Family 
and 

Friends? 



EAR INSERT 



Discover how you may now hear clearly whenever you warn 
to. with this amazing new electronic capsule. Look at the dia- 
gram above. See how naturally the Bcltone capsule fits in the 
car. It slips in and out of the car as easily as snapping your 
fingers! NO cords. NO wires, NO plastic tubes. Tiny as a 
thimble, weighs 56 of an ounce. Yet amplifies sound 22 times. 
The Bcltone Utopian provides higher fidelity hearing at 
natural ear-level. 

It may end your fears that you'll miss out on what folks say. 
Discover how it may help you stay actively happy in family, 
social, church and community life. Write today for descriptive 
FREE book, sent in plain wrapper. Address: Dept. 4-712, 
Beltone Elccironics Corp.. 4201 W. Victoria St., Chicago 46. 



the going's great! 
- WARN HUBS 



How To Get Things Done 




ON YOUR 
4-WHEEL DRIVE 



Stop front end drag in 2- w. d. 
—save gas, gears, tires! 

These famuu) hubs save s;a*. 
genrtt (ires, engine, improve per- 
formance, reduce maintenance 
cogts, increiM vehicle life by dis> 
cn K a H ia R tnc front drive in 
2 w.J. — automatically, or with 
ir inual controls. To gee the m*«t 
from your 4-sv.ii under all tim- 
dt lions, install Warn Hub*. 
That's whit the majority of 
■4-w.d. owners do. Write, or tee 
your denier. 

WARN MFG. CO., INC. 

RIVEDTON BOX 6044 No 
SEATTLE 8B. WASHINGTON 



Cut costs 
save time 





BOARDMASTEft VISUAL CONTROL 

Your operations are pictured at a glance. 
You save time, money and prevent mlxups 
by Seeing What is Happening al all time s. 
Ideal for Production. Maintenance, v" 2 V 
Invenlory. Scheduling, Sales, Etc ( '49*" 
Easy to Use. You write on cards, >>»2*-^ 
■nap on metal board. Over 750.000 in Use. 
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Mailed Without Obligation 
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GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 

925 Danville Road • YanWryvllle, N.C. 
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in this Movie Cartridge 



Now! For less ttian $200.00 . . . 
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ly autocratic or brusque in manner, 
the participant has more difficulty. 
Robert Young, the late president of 
the New York Central Railroad, for 
example, liked to claim that he held 
weekly staff meetings. "But," he 
said, "they never last over five min- 
utes." 

In such a situation, a participant 
should try to indicate the need for 
further clarification, to ask ques- 
tions or to supply information. It 
would lie courting the leader's dis- 
favor, in all probability, to offer 
any substantial comments in such 
a tense formal setting and climate. 
But if the member accomplishes 
the first objective of asking a ques- 
tion or of offering additional infor- 
mation, such a leader may then 
listen to an opinion. 

When a leader fails to make his 
objectives clear, or the degree of 
authority he places in the group, 
a participant should tactfully and 
pleasantly ask for such clarifica- 
tion. When the leader's questions 
are not clear, this should also be 
done. If the discussion is fuzzy or 
disorderly, a member might try to 
sum it up, suggest transitions and 
otherwise supply the organization 
that the leader lacks. 

Time to speak up 

Studies show that members who 
contribute early in a meeting will 
gain the initial respect of the group 
and be looked up to as the session 
progresses. This assumes, of course, 
that their first remarks were sound 
and useful. The member who sits 
back silently and fails to contribute 
anything until late in the meeting 
may find it hard to get started and 
to get the attention and respect of 
the group. 

Timing of participation is also 
important in relation to other mem- 
bers who want to speak. You must 
In alerl and active, ready to break 
in with your contribution without 
waiting to be asked. This some- 
times requires split-second timing, 
listening attentively so that you 
can start your remarks just as an- 
other member is finishing, yet with 
out interrupting him. If you relax 
and sit back, you may lose your op- 
portunity. 

Another factor of liming has to 
do with the flow and sequence of 
the discussion. If you want to sup- 
ply facts and information, this 
should probably he done early in 
the meeting, during the analysis 
of the problem. If you have opin- 
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New idea: 

Stenocord puts complete dictation control 

under your thumb 



You start, dictate, review, correct, stop — 
all with one simple control on the micro- 
phone. You indicate the end of a letter or 
mark special instructions by touching a 
button. All electronically, instantly. 

A unique switch on the back of the 
microphone lets you set the Stenocord for 
flawless recording three ways: in the quiet 
of your office, or against background 
noises, or to pick up a conference. 

And Stenocord uses the Stenobelt, a 
magnetic medium. It's the most sensitive 
way yet devised to record the human 
voice. Sensitive, but practical. 

You can re-use it indefinitely. We know 



one man who has dictated over 12,000 
letters on the same Stenobelt. It still 
records faithfully. 

The tone quality of the Stenocord is 
remarkable. When you play back your dic- 
tation you sound like yourself. As a result, 
your secretary understands every word. 

You have a choice of five color panels 
for the front of the Stenocord. One wi 
harmonize beautifully with your office. 

If you've never used a dictating 
machine, try the dependable Stenocord. 
You'll wonder why you waited. 

If you now use another make. Steno- 
cord's simplicity lets you get so much 



more done that you will probably be 
unhappy with what you have. But isn't 
that progress? 

Before you buy your next dictation 
machine, call your local Stenocord man 
for a demonstration. Or write for our 
informative 24-page booklet, The New Era 
in Dictating Machines. Either way. there's 
no obligation. 

steno(Jord 

dictation systems 

37SS Beverly Blvd., Lot Angela*, Calif. 90004 

Over 750 Sales A Service facilities throughout 
the United States 
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Electronic computer systems for the small businessman? Why not? 



Do you think electronic data proc- 
essing is for big business only? Well, 
think again. Now small businessmen 
(like hardware dealers, variety store 
owners, stationers, service station 
operators) . . . even doctors and den- 
tists... are using computers. And 
they're saving money doing it. 

The development that makes it all 
possible is NCR Optical Type Font. 



A cash register, accounting machine, 
or adding machine with this feature 
records every entry in figures that 
both you and computer systems can 
read. All you do is send the record 
tape over to your local NCR Data 
Processing Center, And that's it. The 
EDP Center takes care of the rest. 

Electronic Data Processing for 
the professional man and small 



businessman. That's the sort of 
thing you can expect from NCR 
Because no one knows total busi 
ness systems like NCR. Wouldn't it 
be smart to call 
your local NCR 
manorwrite NCR, 
Dayton, Ohio, be- 
fore your compe- 
tition does? 
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BE SURE TO VISIT THE NCR PAVILION AT THE NEW VORK WORLD'S FAIR. 



THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 



YOUR MEETINGS 

continued 

ions, these would more likely be 
offered during the evaluation of 
possible solutions and the deter- 
mination of the best solution and 
the effort to arrive at a consensus. 

When there is obvious lack of 
participation by the members as a 
whole and you find yourself hold- 
ing back with some uncertainty as 
to what is wrong, it is well to keep 
in mind the many reasons why 
people may not speak up. 

Franklyn Haiman of Northwest- 
ern University reports a study 
which lists some 18 reasons for not 
participating. Among these are: 
Natural shyness, lack of confidence, 
lack of emotional involvement with 
the subject or situation, lack of 
knowledge, physical tiredness, sub- 
mission to arguments of others, 
superior presence in the room, too 
dogmatic a leader. Try too ana- 
lyze yourself in the given situation 
and to overcome the particular diffi- 
culty. 

George C. Lowe, of the public 
relations department of the Atlan- 
tic Refining Co., suggests that the 
member can help the leader stimu- 
late silent members. 

"The verbosity of certain indi 
viduals sometimes overpowers other 
participants. It behooves all of us 
to watch for this and even to as- 
sist the leader by eliciting com- 
ments from silent members, by ask- 
ing them questions at appropriate 
points in the meeting," he com- 
ments. 

Watch your approach 

How to participate is the crux of 
a man's effectiveness in a meeting. 
This is much more than the mere 
mechanics of making contributions. 
It includes your attitude, your re- 
lationship with others, your timing, 
amount of participation and your 
actual manner. Participation in 
eludes listening as well as speak- 
ing. 

There can obviously be no exact 
prescription. A participant should 
be conscious of how much he is 
contributing in relation to others 
and he should not want to domi- 
nate the discussion. 

An executive of a leading edu- 
cation association notes that "the 
trouble with many meeting or con- 
ference participants is that they be- 
labor a point until it loses all its 
meaning. Somehow they have the 
impression that length and painful 
detail will make their case. To the 
contrary, they've lost their audi- 
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ence after the first minute and a 
half." 

Contrary to popular belief, re- 
search studies have shown that 
members who contribute a high 
quantity of remarks are not as full of 
hot air as is sometimes presumed. 
The high-quantity producers in ex- 
periments at the University of 
M ichigan Conference Research 
Project turned out to be high in 
quality as well. 

Studies have also attempted to 
classify types of contributions that 
the participants make in meetings. 
Chief among these are those con- 
ducted by Robert Bales at Harvard 
University. He lists a dozen cate- 
gories of contributions which in- 
clude offering or seeking informa- 
tion or clarification, offering or 
seeking opinion, offering or seeking 
solutions, and supplying organiza- 
tional and clarity functions such as 
making transitions, summaries, or 
asking questions. 

Is anybody listening? 

The total communication process 
that takes place when we speak and 
listen to each other is more in- 
volved than many suspect and if 
we are aware of this we can do a 
better job in meetings. 

Communication is not merely 
transmitting ideas from one person 
to another. You cannot assume that 
putting ideas into language and 
sending them into the air toward 
another person results in his receiv- 
ing and understanding them as you 
intended. The other person must 
receive and interpret meaning as 
he sees it. If you are self-centered 
and think only of expressing your- 
self rather than communicating 
with others, you may not achieve 
the understanding you want. Com 
munication is the successful accom- 
plishment of having the other per- 
son receive and interpret the 
message as the speaker intended. 

The good communicator is aware 
that the communication process is 
fraught with barriers, including dif- 
ferences in age, status, background, 
experience, education, intelligence, 
sex. prejudices and feelings, lan- 
guage and use of the reasoning 
process. While many of these are 
operating against clear understand- 
ing between two people, most of the 
reason for breakdown is that both 
speaker and listener are too self- 
centered. They can resolve most of 
the barriers by constantly keeping 
the other person in mind 

Meetings need good speakers and 
good listeners. The latter stimulate 
and encourage others and thus con- 
tribute to the dynamics and inter- 
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New Roof Spray Process 
Reduces Costs 

Your own maintenance men can use Ram— 
roof spray equipment FREE to waterproof 
weatherworn roofs permanently The roof 
spi ay <-t|utpinent pumps Kanco plastic sealant 
from drums on the ground and sprays It di- 
rectly on roof. The sealant forma a seamless, 
elastic shield that defies bitter cold and blis- 
tering lieat: it stops leaks and restores plia- 
bility to old roof felt. Save contractor's costs, 
time, nnd handling; our Kanco Roofing Engi- 
neers provide Jobsite instruction 

Write for trrr IJ |uc. ftaitro Muoflttg t. 

which gives complete details to tones indunooi 
Pradutii Corp., 133U-NB8 Union Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio tit:- 
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and 

PAYROLL TIME RECORDERS 



keep better records for 

BIGGER PROFITS! 

1 nt hem Time Recorder discourses Urdinets, 
eliminates disputes, speeds up time computations, 
reduces clerical error*, and lets you spot quickly 
where time it being wasted or lost on the job. 
Precision-built and with many outstanding fea- 
tures. Lathcm is the finest Time Recorder tn lu 
held. And, yet, it costs less to buy than a good 
typewriter. Mail coupon today for full details. 



LATH EM TIME RECORDER CO. 



3134 Marietta Blvd., N W . Atlanta, Go 3031* 

Genilcmen: Without obligation, tend me in- 
formation and price* about Ihe lathcm 4000 
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YOUR MEETINGS 

continued 

acting nature of discussion. The 
low-quantity speaker who listens 
well may turn out to be one of the 
most valuable members of a group. 

Listening in meetings is much 
more difficult than listening to a 
speech, because you have to shift 
your analysis from speaker to 
speaker to speaker. The late Sen. 
Robert Taft displayed unusual ahil 
ity in this on an occasion when he 
was speaking in opposition to a 
lend-lease bill in the Senate. After 
being interrupted and refuted by 
five other senators in succession in 
the course of about 30 minutes, he 
resumed the floor and continued, 
replying to all of them as he wove 
their arguments into his. 

Mr. Lowe says: "The presenta- 
tion of any idea by another mem- 
ber, whether good or bad, should 
receive fair and careful listening 
from all of us." 

A leading government official in- 
dicates the part that meetings play 
in his total schedule this way: 
"These days I spend about half of 
my working life in meetings. That 
adds up to about 1.000 hours during 
the course of a year. This could cer- 



tainly be cut down if members of 
the group would come prepared to 
listen as well as to talk. Perhaps it 
should be remembered that it is as 
valuable to absorb the other man's 
point of view as it is to expand on 
your own." 

Mr. Levi, in emphasizing the im- 
portance of listening, comments. 
"The good participant should think 
in terms of logic and fact and not 
emotionally. He should listen more 
than he speaks and he can then bet- 
ter arrange his reply in clear, logical 
order." 

When trouble comes 

How to handle argument and dif- 
ferences of opinion poses a major 
problem. A good meeting needs 
conflict in order to bring out opin- 
ions in arriving at best solutions 
and decisions. If others are pre- 
senting views and opinions differ 
ent from yours, you have both B 
right and a responsibility to refute 
them and to present your own view. 

It is the way vou do this that 
matters. Others will respect you for 
being able to advance and support 
your position— or even for being 
able to show fallacies or weakness 
in theirs. They will not respect you 
for regarding them as opponents, 
or as foolish, uninformed or under 



How does 

positive humidification 
cut down 
industrial waste? 



It can cost you a lot of money, in man-hours and product waste, when the moisture 
content in an industrial plant's air keeps shifting constantly. Here's what happens: 
paper, chemicals, fabrics, synthetic films and other moisture-sensitive products 
can change their dimensional characteristics as they're being processed by high- 
speed, complex machinery Result: lost man-hours, product waste and mounting 
costs as machines are readjusted, and sometimes repaired, before processing 
is resumed. 

All it takes to avoid this trouble and expense is a Walton plant humidification 
system to control moisture-balance. In addition, you get the important side 
benefits of higher personnel efficiency and fewer breakdowns of mois- 
ture-sensitive equipment. .S*,, , 

Just one of the many industrial problems Walton solves in its role 
as #1 leader in the humidification industry. Call on us to help // 
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solve your humidification problem. 

WALTON LABORATORIES INC 

1188 GROVE STREET • IRVINGTON. NEW JERSEY 07111 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE Of HUMIOIFIERS 
AND ELECTRONIC AIR CLEANERS FOR INDUSTRY HOSPITALS HOMES 



similar disparaging labels. It would 
be well to eliminate these words from 
your vocabulary. Even the word dis- 
agree tends to intensify the other 
person's opposition. It's all right to 
disagree, but don't use the word. 

Here are some specific steps you 
might try in answering another per- 
son when you don't quite agree: 

Look for areas of agreement first. 

Determine to what extent you 
agree. 

Restate his point clearly and fair- 
ly before you reply. 

Start your reply in a pleasant 
manner. 

State your position and support 
it with evidence and reasoning. 

Remember that you really never 
win an argument; your best bet is 
to try to conciliate, recognize the 
other person's point of view from 
his stand|Joint. then state and sup- 
port your own position soundly. 

Dr. Robert Cavanaugh, director 
of explosives research and develop- 
ment for E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.. calls attention to the danger 
of prejudices as blocks to under 
standing: "Conferences often accom- 
plish little simply because (lie parti- 
cipants are so prejudiced that they 
are unable to communicate with one 
another. Under such conditions, 
everyone is well advised to look for 
little agreements from which larger 
ones can be found." 

A prominent advertising agency 
head puts it like this: "In our busi- 
ness we are used to sharp differ 
ences in opinions from clients as 
well as in our own shop. We try to 
prevent differences in opinion from 
becoming arguments by under- 
standing the other fellow's point of 
view first. By this I mean under- 
standing not nwossarily agreeing." 

How will you contribute to the 
decision as a result of all this? It is 
rare to find every participant in a 
meeting feeling that the decision is 
exactly as he wants it. Neither are 
decisions usually unanimous in a 
democracy when we all have the 
opportunity to express our views. 
We strive for unity and consensus, 
not unanimity, in blending our 
thinking with others, and in com- 
ing to the decision that is best for 
all. 

-PROF. HAROLD P. ZF.LKO 

Department of Speech 
The Pennsylvania State I'nuersity 

REPRINTS of "Make Your Meetings 
More Worth While" may he ob- 
tained for 2.5 cents a copy, $12 per 
100, or $90 per 1,000 postpaid from 
Nation's Business. 1615 H Street. 
N. W.. Washington, D. C. 20006. 
Please enclose remittance. 
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For the car and truck 
lease that best meets 
your financial and 
operational needs, 
see a FALS gexpert 




Whatever your leasing requirements, he 
can satisfy them with a Tailor-Made Lease 



Whether yoitf company is large or small, whether \ou use 
hundreds of vehicles or only a few. your own particular 
leasing needs can he inti l>\ .1 I \LS Tailor-Made Lease. 
Yom local Foul Authorized Leasing System member will 
prepaie .1 lease plan spet 1 f it ally lot you. to meet your own 
particular requirements. He can ollei \oti the same kind 
of service accost the country through the national net- 
work ol 28(1 FALS mem Iters. And because FALS members 
;|H - also automobile dealer* who buy and sell cars and 
trucks on the most advantageous 
lerms. vo.ir COSU with FALS are 
at minimum levels. 

Ib see howa'Iailoi M.id, |. 
, ;tll benefit your company, fill in 

die coupon on the light. ^ |„ihon«d Kumg Stfnn 



Amrrmi * lurjicut ttwung lyn/rm 

FALS 



E-9 64 



FofctJ \l I IIOKI/I I) 1.1 AMSf; Sys|| \| 

CO Hon 1000, Dearborn, Micmgaa 

I'll .ise have a FALS expert call on nic .mil di.iw how 
.1 hiilor Made Lease will meet our rccpiircincnu. 
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Some folks just like gold . . . 

But we fry to discourage executives 
from giving our solid gold cigarette 
lighter as a business Christmas gift. At 
$375 each! Instead, we recommend Park 
lighters priced from 80 cents up. They're 
American-made, and lifetime-guaran- 
teed. And we're willing to bet you can't 
tell one price line from 
another. Go ahead. Try. 
Attach this to your 
letterhead and mail to: 
Park Industries, Inc., 
Dept. HI., Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee. 

Park. 
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SEND US 
YOUR LABEL 

. . . if writing about 
your subscription. 

Just clip it off 
the front cover of 
your copy of 
Nation's Business 
and attach it. 
Then cut out this 
form and send it 
with your corre- 
spondence. If 
changing your ad- 
dress, include new 
address below: 
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STABILITY AHEAD 

continued from page 36 

level off as the war babies increase 
the supply of labor entering the 
labor force," he predicts. "But sal- 
aries will rise faster in middle and 
upper management as the depres- 
sion babies, who are fewer in num- 
ber, assume positions of more re- 
sponsibility." 

Wages 

Prevailing opinion is that the rise 
in hourly pay rates will slacken at 
about three per cent a year over 
the next five years, and that at least 
part of the increased cost will be 
absorbed by increased output per 
man-hour of labor. 

Economist Ira T. Ellis of E. L du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. says, "The 
sharp increase in the labor force 
together with the need to restrain 
costs and prices for balance of pay- 
ments reasons should hold the 
average annual increase in hourly 



Liberal or conservative? 

You may be surprised 
where you stand. Try 
the test on page 34 



wages during the remainder of the 
'Sixties close to three per cent a 
year." 

He points out that the annual 
average has slackened from 3.8 per 
cent in the 1955-59 period to 3.1 
per cent over the past five years, 
or slightly less than 3.5 per cent 
over the 10-year period. 

A. E. Ellison, Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co s chief statistician, 
believes that the increase in aver- 
age factory pay will be held to less 
than three per cent a year by an 
increase in unemployment, which 
he expects will average six per 
cent. 

Martin R. Gainsbrugh, vice presi- 
dent and chief economist of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
believes that with pay checks at an 
all-time high, living costs relatively 
stable and personal taxes moder- 
ately reduced, "the general public 
is well aware of the improved eco- 
nomic position of American labor. 

"Public pressure should help 
hold gains in wages in the second 
half of the decade in step with 
gains in national productivity say, 
about three per cent." 

He thinks wages will rise appre- 
ciably as employment rises in such 



industries as electronics, chemicals 
:md business machines. 

Some see larger wage rate in- 
creases stemming from increased 
productivity, the rising cost of living, 
and. in the opinion of Mr. Sprinkel. 
from a drop in unemployment. 

The Harris Trust executive adds, 
however, that the increasing rate 
of growth in the labor force will 
exert a moderating influence. 

Mr. Paradiso expects that wage 
rate increases over the next five 
years will advance about the same 
as they have over the past 10 years 
between three and four per cent 
a year. 

"The gains will reflect primarily 
adjustments to higher consumer 
prices and to increases in labor 
productivity," he told Nation's 
Business. 

With certain qualifications, an 
average annual increase of from 
3.5 to four per cent in hourly rates 
is forecast by Robert M. Williams, 
chairman of business economics at 
the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

His forecast assumes that: 

1. U. S. military involvement will 
not increase substantially and total 
defense and space expenditures will 
stabilize or decline during the five- 
year period ahead: 

2. President Johnson will be re- 
elected and present fiscal and mone- 
tary policies continued, and 

3. Congress will not enact a med- 
ical care program for the aged 
financed through the social security 
system. 

The largest increase in wage 
rates is forecast by Mr. Butler. He 
thinks the increases will run to 
more than four per cent "in times 
of good business and to more than 
three per cent in the year of busi- 
ness recession I look for." 

The faster growth of the labor 
force won't help the wage problem 
much because the easing in the next 
five years will be concentrated in 
the younger age groups. 

"Markets for skilled and experi- 
enced workers will be tight," he 
says. "I doubt if the average (an- 
nual pay increase) will be held to 
three or three and a half per cent." 

A squeeze on profits from rising 
labor and otter costs will be one of 
the factors contributing to a recess- 
ion, according to Mr. Butler 

Fringe-benefit costs are expected 
to rise faster than pay rates and 
comprise a greater part of total 
labor costs. (See page 104. | 

Mr. Ellis points out that fringe 
tx-nefit costs have consistently risen 
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How to get the most out of your insurance man 



or Why The St. Paul Agents are Independent Agents 



1. Give one agent all your in- 
surance to take care of. (Even 
if one of your present agents is 
your own brother-in-law.) This 
is sound business practice. Ask 
any millionaire. 

It relieves you of detail. It means 
a better balanced program for 
you. And if one agent bears the 
entire responsibility for your in- 
surance program, he feels that 
responsibility more than if he's 
part of a crowd. Wouldn't you? 

2. Get an Independent Agent or 
Broker, to feel sure you're getting 
the policy best suited to your 
needs. He can select policies for 
you from a wide variety of insur- 
ance companies, not just one. 

(Are we crazy? Not a bit. The 



St. Paul delivers real value for 
your dollar, and we're serenely 
confident that our policies will 
win their share of value races.) 

3. Tell your agent you expect a 
phone call if he finds a better 
buy for you than what you've got. 

4. Expect him to put your needs 
ahead of his commissions. This 
is easy for the Independent 
Agent; he needs you. 

5. Leave your bundle of insur- 
ance problems on his shoulders. 
That is, when to pay, whom to 
pay, when to renew ... all that. 
If he appears to be staggering 
under the burden, get another 
agent. (To find your Independent 
St. Paul Agent, look in the Yellow 
Pages.) 



The St. Paul has been called the 
World's Quietest Insurance Company. 
Probably because we didn't advertise 
lor 100 years or so. Our Agents 
and our Brokers talk 
for us. Call one. 

THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 




Strung yov tround M« world tround the ctoc* 

St. Paul Fire and Mot ine Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
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We saved 
'7100 per year 

ON SECRETARIES' 
SALARIES WITH OUR 



A small East Coast manufacturer 
is indeed a happy man. He writes: 
"Without an Auto-typist we would 
need two more typists to handle our 
daily correspondence and routine let- 
ter writing. Even the best secretary 
is hard pressed to handle 40 to 45 
letters a day. Toward the end of the 
day fatigue sets in, mistakes occur 
(and this can b» disastrous in quota- 
tion letters). But with an Auto- typist, 
125 letters can easily be individually 
typed and mailed. Our annual output 
of letters with an Auto-typist amounts 
to 20,000 «c(ra Utters— without hiring 
additional help. 

"The combined wages of two more 
typists would total about $7400. Since 
the Auto-typist is costing us only $300 
to operate over that same period, the 
saving is obvious ... $7100 per year f* 

Whether you produce 5000, 1000, 
500 or fewer letters per year, this 
automatic typing unit can help you. 

Send for FREE Brochure 

A 1! page illustrated guide 
shows how to adapt the 
principle ol automatic type- 
writing to any business Has 
m any t i m e a n d m o ney sa v i n g 
hints every business man 
can use. ^^^iisjjjjjjjjjjjjjjjjjr^M 

American Automatic Typewriter Co. 
23?- N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, III. 

Please send me your Free Booklet "Push 
Button Typing" 
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STABILITY AHEAD 

continued 

faster than wage rates since World 
War II. 

Mr. Williams thinks total hourly 
compensation costs will increase 
about a half of one per cent a year 
more than hourly wage rates be- 
cause of the faster increase in the 
cost of fringe benefits. He figures 
total hourly compensation to in- 
crease from four to 4.5 per cent. 

Nat Goldfinger, the AFL-OIO's 
research director, expects hourly 
compensation, including fringe-ben- 
efit costs, to rise about 3.5 per cent 
a year "if conditions continue in 
the next five years as they have 
generally in the past decade." 

Consumer prices 

There seems to be general agree- 
ment that prices, which have been 
rising slightly more than one per 
cent a year in recent years, will 
continue to rise between one and 
two per cent annually. 

"As in the past," says Mr. Para- 
diso, "most of this advance will 
occur in increasing charges for ser- 
vices, since many of the service in- 
dustries will continue to experience 
a shortage of manpower in relation 
to expanding demand." 

He pegs the future annual rise at 
between one and 1.5 per cent. 

Under the same assumptions he 
specified in forecasting the wage 
outlook. Mr Williams puts pros- 
pective price increases a little high- 
er than Mr. Paradiso—between 1.5 
and two per cent. 

Mr. Kllison estimates future price 
levels will rise 1.3 per cent a year. 

He points out that, while this 
will be higher than the 1.2 per cent 
annual average since 1960, it will 
be less than the two per cent aver- 
age of the previous five years, less 
than the 1.6 per cent average of the 
past 10 years, and less than the 
average annual rise of any postwar 
year up to 1960. 

Mr. Goldfinger expects consumer 
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prices to rise between one and 1.5 
per cent a year, with the price of 
services a heavy contributor. 

Mr. Butler believes the rising 
service prices may force consumer 
prices up as much as two or 2.5 per 
cent a year over the next five years, 
although "hopefully the index might 
be revised within this period to re- 
move some of the upward hias in 
the service area." 

Summing up, he thinks we will 
be in a moderately inflationary pe- 
riod, but the monetary and fiscal 
policies will likely be compatible 
with it at least during the next few 
years. 

"Perhaps by the end of the 'Six- 
ties." he says, "we will have reached 
a state of economic understanding 
in which it will be possible to have 
rapid economic growth, high-level 
employment and stable prices— the 
best of all possible economic 
worlds." 

Mr. Paradiso views the future 
trend of prices and wages as gen- 
erally stable, "since the increases 
would not be large enough to be 
considered inflationary. Indeed, 
such moderate advances would fa- 
cilitate an orderly economic growth 
and would prevent excesses in cap- 
ital formation as well as in business 
and consumer stock holdings." 

According to Mr. Goldfinger. a 
continuation of the present wage- 
price trend with rising productivity 
and lower unit costs would continue 
the lag in real hourly compensa- 
tion of most workers behind the 
productivity rise. 

"Such trends," the unionist as- 
serts, "would mean a continuing 
imbalance in the economy that 
would result in increasing unem- 
ployment, unless they are offset by 
rising government expenditures and 
investments." 

Wage and price decisions of other 
industrial nations will have an in- 
creasing influence on wage-price 
trends in the United States, accord 
ing to Frank E. Highton employee 
relations economist for General 
Electric Co. 

Because European wage-benefit 
levels are much lower than ours, 
foreign companies have many more 
employees in relation to capital in- 
vestment and sales volume. 

This, says Mr. Highton, will en- 
able them to increase their competi- 
I tive advantage in the years ahead 
"because of greater opportunities to 
step up their mechanization through 
the substitution of capital for labor 
and enabling them to lower em- 
ployment costs as competitive con- 
ditions call for the greater use of 
capital." END 
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FRINGE BENEFIT COS TS 

HEAD HIGHER 



New study shows more rise 



A 



Costs of various fringe benefits 
per employee, per week 



Each week this year, Ameri- 
can business firms will spend close 
to $28 on fringe benefits for each 
employee— more than $1 for every 
S4 he gets in straight pay; a record 
$75 billion annually. 

And the amount is headed up- 
ward. 

That's the result of a continuing 
surge which is boosting the cost of 
fringe benefits twice as fast as 
wages and salaries with no sign of a 
let up. 

For example: 

Employers spent an average of 
$27.52 per employee per week for 
fringe benefits last year, compared 
with $13.85 10 years earlier, a 99 
per cent increase. The amount was 
$24.12 as recently as 1961. 

Wages and salaries during the 
past decade increased 49 per cent 
per employee. They totaled S107.52 
per week last year, compared with 
$72.12 in 1953. 

The $75 billion total bill for 
fringe benefits this year is 127 per 
cent above the $33 billion of 10 
years ago. Wages and salaries 
climbed 68 per cent, from $196 bil- 
lion to $330 billion during the same 
years. 

The size and increase in hidden 
pay is analyzed in "Fringe Benefits 
1963," a new study of 1,150 manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing 
firms across the country, conducted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

These findings have special im- 
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Paid vacations 

Pensions (nongovernment) 

Old Age. Survivors and Disability 
Insurance taxes 

Insurance (life, sickness, accident, 
hospitalization, etc.) 

Paid rest periods, lunch periods, 
wash-up time, etc. 

Paid holidays 

Unemployment Compensation taxes 
Profit-sharing payments 
Workmen's compensation 
Paid sick leave 

Employee meals furnished free 
Discounts on goods and services 



3.23 
3.12 




0.96 



1.29 



%Char 

+93 
-55 

+236 

+ 142 



2.90 


1.42 


+ 104 


2.79 


1.50 


+86 


1.83 


0.81 


+ 126 


0.96 


0.44 


+118 


0.87 


0.52 


+67 


0.75 


0.42 


+79 


0.33 


N.A. 


N.A. 



purchased from company by employees 


0.21 


0.10 


+ 110 


Other fringe benefits 


1.72 


1.28 


+34 


Total fringe benefits 


$ 27.52 


$13.85 


+99 


Average weekly earnings 


$107.52 


$72.12 


+49 


Fringe benefits as per cent of earnings 


25.6% 


19.2% 




N.A. Data nol available. 









Rise in fringe benefit costs 

per week, per employee, 1947-1963 




1947 



1951 



1955 



1959 



1963 



portance now as business and labor 
face government pressure to hold 
down increases in both wages and 
prices. 

Because they are bidden, fringe 
benefits can be sought and won in 
collective bargaining more easily 
than wage increases which can be 
attacked as inflationary. 

Business, however, must still pay 
for fringe benefit increases. An in- 
crease in these costs as with any 
other business costs must be ab- 
sorbed by employers or passed 
along to consumers in the form of 
higher prices. 

Fringe benefits range, of course, 
from vacations to free lunches and 
beyond. Some are more visible than 
others. The costs of vacations, for 
instance, appear in statistics as part 
of total wages and salaries paid to 
employees. Firms pay vacation costs 
by hiring new employees or reduc- 
ing production rather than through 
separate payments. The employer's 
share of federal social security 
taxes, however, is paid directly to 
Uncle Sam. 

Whatever the benefit, its cost is 
headed higher, the study indicates. 

Pattern forming? 

More liberal pensions nnd im- 
proved insurance pr«, R rams recentK 

pasted m the robber ;m d () ,| j nc jus- 
trics will increase benefit costs in 
t | 1( , s( . industries and nviy f orrn a 
pattern for other industries. 

Companies are expected to liber- 



Industry variations in costs of fringe benefits 
per week, per employee, 1963 
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NON MANUFACTURING 
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water, telephone etc.) 
Trade (wholesale imJ reUil) 
Banks, finance and trust companies 
Insurance companies 

Other nonmanufacturing industries (mmni. 
Inniportition. research, wnehouunt etc.) 
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FRINGE BENEFITS 

continued 



alize further their present vacation, 
holiday, sick leave and rest period 
programs while firms without such 
programs will start them. 

Among the 90 fringe hcnefits cov- 
ered by the study, vacations cost 
employers the most, $4.62 per em- 
ployee per week or one sixth of total 
fringe benefit costs. Vacations aver- 
aged 11 days a year in 1963, rang- 
ing from 14.5 days in the petroleum 
industry to eight days for wholesale 
and retail trade. 

Rut government policy has made 
social security costs the fastest 
growing benefit item, as shown in 
the accompanying table. From 1937 
through 1949, employers paid a 
maximum tax of $30 per year per 
employee and withheld an equal 
amount from the employee's wages. 
But these taxes have increased for 
lM>th employer and employee every 
year or two since then. They now 
total a maximum payment by the 
employer of $174 per employee each 
year (an amount matched by em- 
ployees) and are scheduled to go 
higher. 

Premiums paid by employers for 
life, accident, hospitalization and 
other insurance have been growing 
fast and vary widely. These costs 
ranged from $5.40 an employee 
weekly in the primary metal indus- 
try to $1.79 in the textile products 
and apparel industries. 

Paid coffee breaks, lunch periods, 
wash-up time and similar rest peri- 
ods, which have become a growing 
issue in the auto and other indus- 
tries, averaged 13 minutes a day 
across industry, compared with 10 
minutes 10 years ago. 

Holidays vary widely by types of 
business. 

The insurance industry paid em- 
ployees for nine days off a year on 
the average while companies in 
wholesale and retail trade averaged 
four days. 

Costs differ greatly among indus- 
tries and employers. Two firms 
covered by the survey reported 
fringe benefit costs of less than 82 
per week per employee, while sev- 
en companies paid more (ban $65. 

The petroleum industry averaged 
the highest fringe benefit costs at 
$38.02 for each employee each week 
last year. END 

("Fringe Benefits 1968" a 32-page 
report, is available from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. Washington. D. C. 20006, at 
$1 per copy.) 
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His salesmen went 200% above their average on 
a Top Value Stamps incentive plan. Unusual? No. 
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New actions will ease 
government competition 



Target: Closing loopholes in rules 



Federal microwave 
installations have 
aroused concern of 
Sen. Roman Hruska 




Significant moves are under 
way in the federal government to 
curb its competition with private 
business. 

The Budget Bureau is rewriting 
the rules under which goods and 
services are bought. It's generally 
conceded that existing regulations 
have too many loopholes and huilt- 
in opportunities for a difference of 
opinion on whether a federal 
agency or outside company should 
do a particular job. 

The guidelines intended to pre- 
vent federal agencies from doing 
what private companies could han- 
dle adequately are being drawn 
more clearly. The main thrust of 
this effort will be to head off fur- 
ther government sprawl into fields 
where business can do the job. 

The tightened regulations are ex- 
pected to be in force by the end of 
this year. Budget Bureau officials 
are still wrestling with a number 
of important sections, particularly 
in the area of cost comparisons, so 
B precise description of provisions 
cannot be given at this time. 

Also due by the end of the year 
is a Defense Department study of 
the Navy's 1 1 shipyards, a long 
standing sore spot in the debate 
over government competition. De- 
fense Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, who has campaigned to 
cut his Department's competition 
with business, says: "I am certain it 
will be necessary and desirable in 



the public interest to reduce the 
operation of those yards." 

When federal departments and 
agencies obtain goods and services 
the decision on whether govern- 
ment or business will do the work 
is governed by Budget Bureau 
Bulletin No. 60-2, written in 1959 
and now under revision. There 
is general agreement with the policy 
which it lays down, that "the fed- 
eral government will not start or 
carry on any commercial-industrial 
activity to provide a service or 
product for its own use if such pn>d- 
uct or service can be procured from 
private enterprise through ordinary 
business channels." 

This seems a clear enough direc- 
tive to federal officials to stay out 
of competition with private busi- 
ness, but the bulletin lists three ex- 
ceptions to the over-all policy. 
These are cases where government 
ownership and operation can be 
justified on the basis of national 
security, relatively large and dis- 
proportionately higher costs of con- 
tracting to private industry or clear 
unfeasibility of using private firms. 
The difficulties arise from the man- 
ner in which these exceptions are 
interpreted at the levels of govern- 
ment where individual procurement 
decisions are made. 

Communication dispute 

One example currently in dispute 
involves the question of whether the 
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Power project control room and mountaintop relay station are parts of Bureau of 
Reclamation microwave system connecting Phoenix and Parker Dam in Arizona 



government should own and operate 
microwave communication equip- 
ment at federal power projects or 
contract for this service with local 
telephone companies. As power 
projects have become increasingly 
automated, better and more exten- 
sive communications are needed to 
coordinate the various parts of 
power systems. Multichannel mi- 
crowave radio is considered the 
most practical successor to the now 
largely inadequate method of car- 
rying communications over the 
power lines. 

Both the Joint Economic and the 
Senate Appropriations Committees 
have shown concern over the com- 
petitive threat offered by apparent 
government reluctance to contract 
microwave oix-rations out to local 
telephone companies. Future growth 
of the federal power network will 
produce an expanding area of po- 
tential competition. Commissioner 
Floyd E. Dominy of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, which operates power 
projects in the 17 Western states, 
says: 

"This is a very important subject 
• • . because we are going to have a 



gixxl many communications sys- 
tems to be provided in the future." 

His bureau owns and operates 
microwave systems from Phoenix to 
the Parker Dam in Arizona; from 
Loveland, Colo., to Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and from Watertown, S. Dak., 
to Oahe and Fort Randall Dams in 
central South Dakota. Last year it 
rejected a bid by the Mountain 
States Telephone Co. and Union 
Telephone Co. to provide micro- 
wave service for the Colorado River 
Storage Project, now under con- 
struction in a five-state area, on the 
basis of comparative costs and de- 
cided to handle microwave opera- 
tions itself. During the same period 
it contracted out to the Northwest 
ern Bell Telephone Co, communica- 
tions for a section of the Missouri 
River Basin Project. It recently 
agreed to contract out another sec- 
tion of this project to the Mountain 
States Telephone Co. and United 
Telephone Co. of the West after 
being pressed to recalculate its cost 
comparison. 

The dispute over whether govern- 
ment or business should own and 
operate these microwave systems 



illustrates how a federal agency 
can move into a competitive area 
through its interpretation of Bul- 
letin No. 60-2. The Bureau of Rec- 
lamation says it based its decisions 
on comparative costs. 

In calculating these costs the Bu- 
reau does not take into account the 
taxes which would be paid by a 
private contractor, as is required by 
the Bulletin. The Bureau contends 
that the Bulletin does not apply to 
microwave operations because they 
are an integral part of its mission 
and therefore come under the 
"clearly unfeasible" exception to 
the Bulletin's provisions. The tele- 
phone companies maintain that 
they suffer an unfair disadvantage 
in bidding on costs because of the 
Bureau's refusal 10 take taxes into 
account and, therefore, cost com- 
parisons tend to favor government 
operation. 



More teeth needed 

The Budget Bureau's current re- 
vision of its bulletin is intended 
to prevent questionable interpreta- 
tions which lead federal agencies 
(Contmurd an page 112) 
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COMPETITION 

continued 

into competition with private com- 
panies. The dispute over microwave 
installations recently provoked Re- 
publican Sen. Roman L. Hruska of 
Nebraska to remark: 

"If it is shown that 60-2 is mere- 
ly a pretty statement of idle policy 
and that there are no teeth in it to 
invoke its provisions, then the Con- 
gress should be alerted to this 
shortcoming. Certainly the full and 
effective implementation of 60-2 is 
a matter of deep concern to the 
Congress." 

The issue is far from new, but the 
persistence of government competi- 
tion in the face of efforts to eradi- 
cate it— and its tendency to crop up 
in new areas as old ones are elimi- 
nated—prompted former President 
Herbert Hoover to address himself 
recently to the continuing problem. 

Mr. Hoover emphasized his con- 
viction "that government should 
not undertake business enterprises 
except in economic crises or wars 
or when public works are greater 
than the people themselves can un- 
dertake, and that the federal gov- 
ernment should divest itself of the 
thousands of such enterprises it 
now operates when the emergencies 
for which they were created are 
ended." 

Republican Rep. Thomas B. 
Curtis of Missouri, a member of the 
Joint Economic and House Ways 
and Means Committees, says: 

"Federal competition is a con- 
stantly recurring threat to private 
enterprise. You put it down in one 
place and, the next thing you know, 
it pops up somewhere else. 

"There are two forces at work 
here," he explains. "One is the 
good American trait of empire 
building, which is fine in the private 
sector where bankruptcy provides a 
control on anyone who expands too 
far and too fast. This very human 
trait becomes dangerous in the gov- 
ernment, however, because officials 
there don't operate under this con- 
straint. They're limited only by 
their budgets. 

"Also pushing federal agencies 
into areas where they compete with 
private business are the people, 
both in and out of government, who 
believe that government should per- 
form more and more functions in 
our society." 

The broad issue which concerns 
Rep. Curtis and other members of 
the Joint Economic Committee is 
the erosion of the nation's tax base 
which occurs when the government 



produces goods or performs services 
which could be handled by private 
business. Tax money is spent, but 
no revenue is returned to the gov- 
ernment as it is when a taxpaying 
private company performs the func- 
tion. 

Democratic Sen. Paul H. Doug- 
las of Illinois, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, questions the necessity for 
the government "to do so many ac- 
tivities by itself when the tremen- 
dous facilities of private industry, 
properly regulated, could produce 
and distribute for the government 
while paying taxes to support the 
legitimate activities of the govern- 
ment." He characterizes the issue 
in this way: 

"There are certain things that 
the government must do that can- 
not be performed by others or done 
so well by others. This represents 
solid wood on the economic tree. 

"There are other activities of a 
fungus nature; that is, they are 
large, spongy and morbid— and not 
of the solid wood variety. 

"Then there is the parasitic 
growth that lives on its host and 
eventually kills it and dies in so 
doing." 

Scope at competition wide 

Government competition with pri- 
vate business, of course, covers a 
much broader spectrum of federal 
activity than that affected by Bul- 
letin No. 60-2, which regulates de- 
cisions within the executive branch 
to procure ordinary commercial 
g(x>ds and services for the govern- 
ment's own use. 

One area where the threat of gov- 
ernment competition is being in- 
creasingly debated involves the 
question of how far federal agen- 
das should go in setting up and 
operating their own research and 
development operations. The gov- 
ernment contends that it must have 
adequate in-house facilities to pro- 
vide the management skill and 
knowledge needed to administer its 
vast scientific and technical pro- 
grams. Representatives of private 
industry, however, bring out other 
considerations. 

"The need for successful and effi- 
cient results is of even greater pri- 
ority and significance than whether 
the performance of the work does 
or does not affect the level of abil- 
ity within government planning or 
control agencies," says Helge Hoist, 
corporate counsel of Arthur D. Lit- 
tle, Inc. 

"If this be true, then the most 
significant feature in the placement 
of work will be the advancement 
of the national interest on time 
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COMPETITION 

continued 

and at minimum cost. For these 
purposes, wherever feasible it is 
clearly in the government interest 
to draw upon organizations whose 
background of experience and exist- 
ing capability lie in the areas in 
which it is desired to make the new 
developments. 

"Such enlistment of experience 
and use of existing facilities both 
enhances the likelihood of success- 
ful results and reduces loss of time 
and probable project costs," Mr. 
Hoist adds. 

The most vital aspect of govern- 
ment competition with business 
here concerns an extremely scarce 
commodity— trained scientific and 
technical manpower. Less than one 
third of the nation's estimated 400,- 
000 scientists and engineers en- 
gaged in research and development 
are devoting themselves to civilian 
objectives. Much federal research 
and development is contracted out 
to private organizations, but there 
are also large government-owned 
laboratories and organizations di- 
rectly engaged in such work. 

"It is evident that there is a sub- 
stantial degree of duplication in 
these staffs and facilities," Mr. 
Hoist says. "In the Department of 
Defense, for example, it is not un- 
common to find separate organiza- 
tion! in each of the services rather 
than joint use of a single staff and 
facility. This is also true of non- 
defense agencies in their relation- 
ship with the Defense Department. 

"This tendency is extensive. It 
can be seen in the fields of elec- 
tronics, communications, engine de- 
velopment, satellite and booster de- 
velopment, weather science and a 
number of other fields. The Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration seems to be following 
the usual pattern of having its own 
facilities of nearly all kinds, result- 
ing in more duplication," 

The prohlem of government com- 
petition with business is as broad as 
it is long, and members of both tin- 
executive and legislative branches 
throw up their hands at the idea of 
making any meaningful estimate of 
its total extent. Most agree that 
genuine progress has lieen made to- 
ward curbing it during the past 
decade. 

There is also wide agreement, 
however, that it hangs on tena- 
ciously in many areas and that the 
government has a continuing tend- 
ency to spread out into new ones. 

END 
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"Just waiting to see customers eats up our selling time 



SOLUTION: USE LONG Of STANCE 
TO CALL AHEAD FOR APPOINTMENTS 

Reliance Paper and Bag Corp., manufacturers of retail 
store packaging, Long Island City, N. Y., recently 
urged its distributor salesmen to make calling ahead 
for appointments a standard operating procedure. 

Result: Distributor salesmen are saving up to 
I wo hours a day. Time saved is being invested in 
building new business. 



There are other ways that Long Distance can 
help you improve your business. 

Let one of our communications consultants tell 
you about them. Just call your Hell Telephone 
Business Office and ask to have him get in touch 
with you. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Talk things over, get things done. . .by Long Distance ! 




U-2? 



Most farmers get money from Washington. 

In return for this federal cash they agree to limit their crops. 
It's generally done by acreage allotment. 

In other words, they give up freedom for easy money. That's 
the law. 

Uncle Sam has no intention of letting some farmer exercise 
freedom by planting a little (or a lot) more than his allotment. 
So federally-hired airplanes soar over the land of the free and the 
home of the brave, taking high-altitude photographs of the fields. 

Sort of a domestic U-2 operation. 

Federal experts carefully scrutinize the pictures. If there's any 
suspicion that some farmer is planting more than allowed, an 
on-the-spot measurement follows. 

Surveyors move in with their transits and chains. 

Still think you can get money from Washington with no chains 
attached? 
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That's a pretty good way of looking at 
life these days, isn't it? 

Don't take advantage of anyone else. 

And don't let anyone else take advan- 
tage of you. 

It's also a pretty good way of running 
an insurance company. 

When we get a legitimate claim (and we 
find that the bulk of them are), we pay the 
full amount. 

With no haggling. 

(Your good will is more profitable to us 
in the long run than any nickels and dimes 
we might be able to shave off the settle- 
ment now.) 

But, on the other hand, if you submit an 



estimate hased on a wastebasket blaze, 
and the figure is high enough to cover a 
four-alarm fire, we're not going to roll 
over and play patsy. 

Our adjuster will adjust it. 

Downward. 

| If he didn't, then we'd have to raise our 
rates. Then all our other policyholders 
would suffer. And that wouldn't be very 
fair, would it?) 

You might sum up our philosophy this 
way: 

We want you to be happy. 
But not at everyone else's expense. 
If you'd like to do business with an in- 
surance company that lives up to its motto, 



contact the independent agent in your 
area who sells Continental Insurance. (He's 
listed in the Yellow Pages under Continent al .) 

For a free full-color reproduction of our 
Scrooge motto to hang on your nail, write to 
The Continental Insurance Companies, Box 
16. N.Y., N.Y. 10038. 



The Continental 
Insurance Companies 

TV L «miwnuil Imunmcc Co - Fu«n*n » of Nmrk 
srjluvird Kin anri Mnnrv NaiinrnMlrn Franklin 
FKlrlily-Plamu KioVliiy and Casualty Milwauk** I mitral 
Niagara Put- - CV*nmefciaJ 0/ Newark ■ The Vat kahirr 
BomOAm HDMaidmUnr N Y 38. NX: 
IF) Park Mara, Newark 2. N.J. 





Floor fenhirwl in lliis BoiUic|iu- is nt'w Kent iK- " Bamliixi Solid Vim I Till'. Si/c: fx 36". 
Colors: SitviT anil Cliim si- Black. Kisrr Bast' is White KenCovv*- Vinyl. Fluor design 
and interior 1>) (.'. Knyerie Steplierison, F.A.I.D. 



KENT I 



VINYL, 



FlLlOlOlR S 



Bamboo! An exciting new Ken tile floor that's perfect for any place 
of business. This beautiful solid vinyl tile adds an exotie touch to 
any decor. Yet, Bamboo is a brawny tile. ..with a warm, textured sur- 
face that's greaseproof, easy to maintain, and comfortable underfoot. 
Won't show spiked-heel dents. Expensive? Bamboo's low price is the 
nicest surprise of all! Your Kentile Dealer is in the Yellow Pages 
under "Floors."' Or consult your builder, architect, or interior designer. 



